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^ABSTRACT * . * 

Enrollmient? of students over 18 years old in 
part-time education and training programs were studied in 1981, with 
special emphasis on adults studying the humanities^ Information is 
provided on: the characteristics of adult students enrolled in 
humanities courses, the subjects 'thait they studied, reasons adulf 
students studied the humanities, the sponsors of the humanities 
courses, who paid for the humanities courses, and how humanities 
St' ^ents compared with other adult lea\|rners. The over 21,000 > 
r<. . >nses to the 1981 Participation in\Adult Education survey were 
V, weighted to reflect the composition of the American population. * 
Findings include the following: persons with less than 12 years of 
formal education todk humanities coiyrsesj more often than did co-llege 
~~rgraduates>; humanities courses repre^entep 7.7 piercent of all courses 
y in the study; about 38 percent of all humanities courses were taken 
for job-<related reasons; an estimated 13; percent of all Americans 
participated in adult education ank training in 1981; and over h°alf 
of all humanities courses were tal^en at two- and four-year colleges 
and one-third were taken tor coll^^g^ credit. Appended are the / 
questionnaire, data on courses taken by adult students, and * 
information on the variables used in regression equations. (SW) 
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ABSTRACT.^ 

. * V 

This study examines 1981 enrol Imerrts of Americans bver 18 years of age in"^ 
part-time education and training programs cf many types, with special em- 
phasis on adult students in t*^e humanities. 'Among thve major findings are: 

• Previous education level, was the single factor most consistently asso- 
ciated with participation in adult educat ion 'when other var i ables were 
held constant . , . 

• Humanities courses represented 7.7 percent of all coursfes in the stu- 
dy. Humanities enrollment was inversely related to education level; 
the highest participation rates appeared among persons with less than 
12 years of formal, education, while the lowest rates came from college 
graduates. 

• Approximately 38 percent of all humanities courses were takeh for job 
related reasons , compared with 58 percent of the total sample. 

• An estimated 13 percent of all Americans participated in adult educa- 
tion^and training in 1981. Minorities, especially bla'^ks, enrolled 
much less of ten. than whites.^ Those' minor i ties who did enroll-; howev- 
er, studied the humanities at higher rates than did majbrity students. 

• • Over half of all humanities courses were taken at two and four year 
colleges and universities and one-third were taken for col lege credi t . 

• Half of all humanities courses were supported by students themselves; 
one-quarter were paid for by public agencies of all types (often go- 
vernment grants and loans for college degree programs). Students paid 
less on average for humanities coLtrses than they did for courses in 
other subjects. 

• There is^ widening gap in skills development between the most highly 
t^^ined persons in American society and the least well educated indi- 

♦ viduals. Current practices of adul^ students, combined with the poli- 
cies of employers in providing training and subsidising outside educa- 
tion, point toward the haves leaving the have nots even further 
.behind. ^ ' 



This s.tudy provides a snapshot of adults who participated in a wide variety 
of educational ex'^eriences in 1981. Such information can assist providers 
of humani ties-' ins {ri^ct ion , policymakers who set public educaitional priori- 
ties, and philanthropic organizations that support the, humanities. This 
report-«nds with specific' suggestions of uses of these nation-al statistics 
in local situations. • . ' 
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. , TABLE 1 

CHARACTERISTICS OF PART-TIME ADULTSTUOENTS 
\hi THE HUMANITIES, BY COURSE 



AGE 



18-24 years 
25-34 years 
35-44 years 
45-54 years 
55 and up 



SEX 



.Men 
Women 



i23.4% 



34.8V0 




20.3% 



35.4% ' 



f 



1 64.6% 



RACE 

. I^Whlte 
Black 
Hispanic 
Other 



\7m 
■8.7%. 



0.8% 



1 827% 



EDUCATION LEVEL 

High school diploma or less 
Some cpllege 
Bachelor's degree 
Gradliate school 



1 17.8% 
i17.0% 



.32.8% 



■32.4% 



FAM^ILY INCOME 

Under $10,000 

$10^-14,999 

$155oU-19,999 

$20,000-24,999 

$25,000-49,999 

$50,000 and up 



1 19(6% 




13.6% 
13,4% 
11.8% 



1 7.1% 



i29.7% 

i 



EIMPLOYMENT 

In labor force 
Not in labor force 



1 34.7%' 



i65.3% 



10 



20 



30 



40 



SO 



60 70 



80 90 



100' 



Sourca: P«rtlclp«t)on In Adult Education 1061, author's calculations^ 

Nota: Thia chart la baaad on &*% humanltlaa co<jr»«a, i.7 parcant-ol thj 2«,190 co«f««a In tha. total aamplt. 
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TABLE 2 



SUBJECT 

LKerature 
Foreign languages 
Composition and speech 1 
History 

Philosophy and religlorl 
History, iheory of the arts 
* Other humanities 

PROVIDER OF INSTRUCTION 

Two year colleges 

Four year colleges 

Other schools 

Businesses 

Government agencies 

Private and community 
organizations 

Other 



CHARACTERISTICS OF HUMANITIES COURSES 
, TAKEN BY PART-TIME ADULT STUDENTS 



,25.9% 



il7.fe% 



37.7% 



m4.2% V 
■Mi8.0% 

m4.2% 

1.2.6% 



1 24.2% • 
. 28.7% 



i16.6% 



i4.4% 
■ 6.5% 




REASON ; 

Advance in current Jot5 

Get new job- 
same occupation 
new occupation 

Other job related 

. General education 
. Personal and social 



Other 



i 



CREDIT 

High school equivalency 

Two year college degree 

Four year college degree 

Graduate degree 

Other certification 

Not for degree or tertificate 

SOURCE OF PAYMENT 

Self and family 
Biusinesses> 
Governrr^ent agencies 
Private organizations 
Other 



1 22.1% 



,2.4% 



1 9.6% 



1 3.7% 



i2l5% 
■m29.7% 



9.1% 



,7.4% 

■ 8.8% 

■ 5.1% 
1 4.1% 



1 15.1% 



1 9.8% 



1 25.6% 



1 4.8% 



1 10.7% 



i58.4% 



1 49.2% 



0 10 20 30 40 > 50 



. Sourcij: Participation In Adult Education 1961, author's calculations 
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PART I 
, INTRODUCTION 



The categpry "student" no longer applies only to the young. Increas- 
ingly adults of all ages are participating in organized instruction offered 
by churches t labor unipns» businesses, and community groups as well as 
schools and colleges. Adults study to develop job sKills, to ea.rn academic 
degrees, to Improve family life, and to pursue personal interests. In 
1981, over 2.1 tnillion aduUs, or almost 13 percent of a*ll Americans aged 18 
and over, chose to part icipate -in some form of part-time education or 
training. 

This study gives special attention to those adult students who enrolled 
in humanities courses, approximately 7.7 percent of the total.' The ^ 
research%ddresses the following questions: • • 

• Who enrolled in humarfi ties, courses'? ■ i 

i • ' ' • 

• What subjects did they >study? ' 

• Why did adults study the humanities? 

• Who provided humanities courses? 

• Who paid for humanities courses? 

• How did humanities students compare wi th other adult /learners? 



This study provides new information on adult students in the humanities 
for col leges,, museums, historical societies, and other orgartizations that 
provide such instruction; for policymakers at the state and national levels 
who are responsib^le for setting educational priorities; and for p^ilan* 
thropic organizations that support the humanities. All will make better 
decisions with better information. * . 



ERLC 



The National Endowment for the Humanities defines the humanities as Ian-* 
guages, both modern* and classical; Unguistics; literature; history; jur- 
isprudence* phi losophy; archeology; comparative religions; ethics; his- 
tory, criticism, and theory of the arts; and those aspects of the social 
sciences which have humanistic content and employ humanistic methods. In 
this study, courses were reclassified to conform to the NEH definition; 
history was moved from social sciences to humanities. It was impossible, 
however, to make distinctions about specific courses in t^e social sci- 
ences to determine whether they would fit into this definition of the 
humanities. All courses in the sogial science disciplines have been 
categorized as social sciences. Thus, some courses that would be included 
as ))umani ties by the NEH definition a^e counted as social sciences here. 

9 • 
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The' data This -study "uses the 1981 Participation in Adult EdJcation i 
survey as .the data base. > The. fifth in a triennial series. begun in 196'9 by 
the National Center -for Education Statistics, the survey, was administered 
as' a supplement to the May 198'} Current Population Survey by the Census 
Bureau. Persons surveyed were askedMf they or anyone else in the house- 
hold had participated in the last year in part-time education or traiining 
programs.. Over 21,000 individuals responded affirmatively in 1981; their^ 
answers, when weighted to reflect thp composition of- the American popula- 
tion, represented 21 tjji 1 1 ion adul t students and a participation rate of 
aTmirs-t4.3 percent of all .adults. ^ . 

This survey , therefore , reports thfr part7time educational aictivi^ties o^f 
person's beyond compulsory* school age (age 18 ^nd over); it excludes full- 
time students of all a^es. This age grouping di^er^s.from the usual defi-* 
nition of. adult students used by colleges- ^nd un/versi'^ies, which typically 
cpnsider students .over 25 yoaH' of age gs adul t students . The. survey of * - 
Participation in Adult Education 'included individuals who. enrblled in 
courses* offered by elementary, and secondary schools, corfimunity colleges and 
four-year coll'Bges and univers-ities, profit-making institutions (often sec- 
retarial and other vocational schools), government agencies, 'community and 
publ ic service* organizations , and on-the-job training f roov emp lexers . 



Also included are 
tutors, . The survey dpes 
'dual ly. Thus i f adul tfe 
school or library, th^ 
Great Books on their own 



correspi|ondence courses and lessons frm private ! 

include learning by adults undertaken inditvi; 
enroll led in a Great Books course offered by a \ 
would be- picked up by the survey;' if they read ihe 
would be excluded. \ 



they 



This brbadldef ini tion suggests that all courses are not equal* Organf 
ized instruction reported in this survey ranged from weekend seminars and 
short handicraft classes' to graduate programs in advanced physics Preyi- 
ojus questionnaires had asked, about the duration of the^ course in hiDurs^'and 
weeks, but'-the 1981'^^>fcvey dropped those i^uest ions . Analyses in »this 
report,- therefore, are often comparing courses of widely varying lengths. 



this report 
students, often 
mat ion: comes di 
second type of 
unit of dnalysi 
than one .course 
jects look 'at i 
siOFvs are based 
cal ly for this 



presents the data in two ways. First it discusses adult 

in comparison wi th ^the- total adult population; thi^ infor- 
rectly from 'the National Center for Education S'tatistic,s. ^ i 
discussion usQS the course rather^than the student as the ' - 
s, because .almost^one-third^of all adult students took more 
. Specif ic comparisons^ of the' humani t ies with other sub- 
ndividual courses and their characteristics.. These dlscus- 
on further analysis of the data ipne by the author specif i- 
study. ^ ■ ^ 



Such data are drawn directly from Evelyn R. Kay, Participation jri Adult 
Education 1981 (Washington; National Center for Education Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Education, 1982). ' ^ * ' 

Respondents to the 1981 Participation in Ac(ult Education survey took over 
26,000 courses. Complete Information was nbt available, however, for ajl 

/ • . ■ . - 2 - \ 
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Adul t'€tudents enrolled in a wide variety of subjects in 1981, from .bird 
watching, basket weaving and tennis lessons to account ing , medicine and 
physics. As Ta^.le 3'^hows, the most popular area was business, comprising 
20.2 percent of all CQurses. Health was second and' engineering third, th6 
latter in /large p^rt- because of the growing popularity of computer -related 
courses which w^i^b included in this category. The humaniti/es accounted for 
7.7 percent pf^l 5 courses- in this study. ^ 



counses in the'datavset , so the number of observations "^an'e.!^ slightly 
from one table to the next. S,ee Appendix A for more 'information on the 
diita set. » 

- 3' -' 
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■■•TABLE'S ' ♦ 

(Bourses TA^KEK/'i^'^A®tr: students , by' subjfct 



BUSINESS 

HEALTH,/^--... 

• / 

/ 

ENGINEERING. 

i • 
/ 

I • // 

; 

HtlWNlTrES ■ 



\ 



EDUCATION 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
ARTS . . 

SOCIAL SCIENCES 

NATURAL SCIENCES 

PROFESSIONS 



Mahagemen t , ; f i nar^'ceTTaclfeunti ng ,. bank i ng , 
insurance, col leotivi? ba.ipgain1ng , office 
procedures i^ marKiting, r^a1 «sta^e 

Medicine, dentistry ,, nursing, fi rst aid , ' ' / 
rehabilitation, therapy, childbi/th classes 

Mechanics, construction, computer stience, , 
auto and ii>3Chine repair , 'safety, driver, 
education, p^ivate pilot t raifl-ing, -^engineer ing 

Total *■ * 

, ; 'L-i terature '\, \ ,1.8, 

Composition and spXech . ^2.4 

Foreign languages X - 0.9 * 

History , ' ^ ., n,0.7 

Philosophy \' '6^3 

iReligious studies I 0.3 

Ai;t history andV tKeary : 0.3 

' Other humanities/ * -M.O ' 

Teaching methods »r'^school administration 

Sports, recre&tipnal dancing, leisure .studies 

Dance, music, drama, f'irje arts, graphic^ 
and commef.(jial\arts 

Political science^, economics, sociology, 
anthropology, psychology, governmetit 

• ■ \ ■ ■ 

•Biology, "chemistry ,\physics , earth science, 

mathematics, statisti^cs - \^ 

Law, criminal justiceKsocial worV,. library 
science, publi'^ adminisVation 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Theology, Bible study, sectarian instruction 



OTHER 



Home economics, hobbies, crafts, self help, 
agr ijEuUure, < h,igh school equivalency 



,NOT CLASSIFIABLE (illegible, blank, etc.)' 
■■Ns26,t90 ' ■ . . 



20.2% 

« 

12:7 
7.7 / 



5.8 

'5.7 
5.4 

4.9 

4.0 

4.0 

3.3 
9.3 

4.4 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
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■ PART II 
WHO ARE ADULT STUDENTS? 



Adult studeqts do not fnatch the profile of the American populatiorf; per- 
sons who enrolled in part-time instruction in 1981 were more H.Kely than 
all adults to be young, -f^ale, we^l educated r wel 1 to_ do, and residents of 
the West, /rhis section givtes a brief description ojF the adult population, 
adult students, and the subgroup of students who studied the humanities in 

1981.^ : . : ^\ ' ~ . 

■ * - ■ f • ■ . ■ 

■ ■ ■ ^ 

While this seption discusses different characteristics of adult stu- 
dents,' it i^s important to remember .that these factors are interrelate^>^ 
When many socio-economic factors were "analyzed together ior their relation- 
ship to participations in adjuU education and training, using multiple - 
regression analysis,^ previous educational attainment was the single factor 
most consistently associated with the decision to enroll in further educa- 
tion. Other ^signi ficant variables were being female, living, in the West, 
and working in a high statu§ whi te collar occupatton >or working in. the 
human services- field/ Minpfity status had a'-signi f icant and negative rela- 
tionship with part Tcipat ion. When the$fi and other variables were he'ld 
constant, neither age nor f ami ly income was a significant factor. 

Education #The more education a person has, the more likely he or she is 
to seek further educati,on and training, Whil\e the average par ticipation 
rate .for the entire sample was 12.8 percent, SX TOseS:o 19*6 percent for 
persons with some co-l lege, 26.1 percent for co\llei|e graduates i and 31/1 
percent for those With five or 4nore years of c^lljege. The positive rela- 
tionship between educational attainment and participation was even stronger 
among women, with 29.2 percent of female colleg^ graduates and 36 percent 
of gr adua te 5ch"ooT~aT tenders 1 n the ad u T t'^popu T^l i on 'e n r o 1 1 ed f b r /f u r t he r 
study in 1981, Previous educa,t ion also corresponded with participation 
among all ethnic and racial groups. \ , 



Participation in the humani t ies , however, was inversely related to edu- 
cational level. Adults with less than a high' school diploma were much more 
likely *^han better educated students to take humanities subjects. While 
those students with less formal education accounted for only ^.8 percent of 
the coursci^s in the study, they took 10.6 percent of all humanities courses. 
Looking at the numt)ers another>way, 14.1 perfcent of all students with less 
than a high' schooPdiploma took humani ties courses, many of them in high 
school equivalency programs. After ^2 years of schooling, involvement in 
the humanities dropped, off significantly. Only individuals with one to 
three years of col le^e exceeded the. survey average for enrollments In the 



* See Appendix B for tables preseh<ing data discussed in this and subse- 
quent sections. 

^ See Part VII and Appendix C for detailed discussions of the multiple 
regression analyses and the findings that resulted- 



humanities, probably' because many of them were seeking college degrees, 

^What inferences' can educators in the humanities draw from this relation-, 
ship? .Pessimists could conclude that college" educated adults have been 
di scouraged by po^r instruction in the past, leaving them uni nterested in * 
.repeaUng thejr experiences witft humanities educatione A itSbre optimistic 
view, T)owever , would note that the humani tips , more than many disciplines, 
are accessible to individuals. Adulfs with an .intereiit in literature, his- 
tory, or foreign languages can read books, visit museums, attend plays, and. 
travel abroad Without enrolling in formal courses. The ultimate success of 
education could even be measured by the rate at whjch adults educate them - 
selves ' rather "than depend ij/^on others to instruct them. ' . 

^Unfortunately, the data do not suggest which of .these inferences is 
true, or if in fact some Aher explanation is more accurate. The. survey of 
^Participation in AjdtJlt Education did not ask about non-school activities, 
so there is no of knowing if those adults who were not studying the 
humanities were actually reading bookson .their own. Other research with 
greater ejjphasis on motivation rather than participation alone could pro- 
vide additional useful information to educators and policymakers. 

• ^ / ■ ^ :■, • / . ; . . ' . ' ■ • 

Sex ^nd race Women accounted for* 56 percent of all adult students in 
1981, F^epresenti ng a participation rate of . 13.6. percent in compar ison wi th 
a 12.0 percent rate, for men,. Young white women were par tipular«ly active; 
nearly 24 percent of all white women between the ages of 25 and 34 enrolled 
in some type of educational program fn 1981. Among older '.proups, partici- 
pation rates, for women were, only slightly higher tha^n those for men,, but 
because there were more women in older age groups, they represented a dis- 
proportionate share of the participants. ^ - ^ 

Minorities, however, we're not well represented among 9dul t students . ' 
"Blacks parTi"c"1paled in partH^rme-^ ducation at a 1 ew-4-r8-per-ce rU— r-a4e~and 
Hispanic.s at an 8.6 percent rate. Other minorities (including Asians and 
native Americans) and whites were much closer to the participation rate of 
the entire sample, at 13.4 and 13.8 percent respectively. 

Women accounted for. a Uruch larger share of humanities courses; nearly 
two-thirds of all offerings in humanities subjects in 1981 were taken by 
women. Whil.e white women enrolled in the humanities at about the survey 
average, minor i ty women took a higher percentage of their courses in these 
disciplines. Humanities courses represented 1 1 . 6 percent of all courses 
taken (jy black women,- 23.3 percent of those for Hispanic women, and 9.4 
percent fof women of other minori^'ies. 

/ ^ 

/ . ■ 

/ 

Age Adult students were overwhelmingly younger than the adult population 
as a>wh6le. The most active participants were 25 to 34 year olds; almost ^ 
'onfperson in every five in this age group enrolled in some kind of organ- 
ized instruction* Between 1978 and 1981, however, the rate of participa- 
tion showed a greater increase among older adults, with a 29 percent rise 
for adults age 65 years and older. (This substantial change comes from a 
low previous interest in education; even in 1981, only 3.1 percent of older 
Americans enrolled in some kind of part-time education.) 

- & - 
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Humanities ^courses generated the greatest interest among the young and 
the old.' Of -all courses taken by 17 to 24 year olds, 10.4 percent Were in 
the humanities, compared with' 7.7 percent for the entire sample. Many of 
the humanijties courses taken by the youngest group . were components of i 
degree programs, suggesting that some of these enrollments were the re.sult 
of educational requirements as mudlf as a love of the humanities. Amonij 
persons 65 and older, 10.2 percent of |he enrol 1 men ts were in the humani- 
ties. For this older group, the relatively high percentage of humanities 
^ courses is more likely to be the result of personal interest. 



Income Participation patterns for family income are similar to. those f or • 
education, In 1981, only 6 percent of the total population with family 
incomes less than $7,500 participate?) in adult education, whi le persons 
from families earning $50,000 or more enrolled at a 19 percent rate. At 
income levels under $20,000, women represented well more than half the 
enrollments;, above that level, men and women participated in^adult educa- 
tion at approximately equal rates. 

When humanities courses were di saggregated by f ami ly income, an inver-s^ 
relationship appeared similar to that for education level. Both men and 
women from low income families studied, the humani ties more frequently than 
high income.individuals, _ Many students from ibwincome f ami lies, also had _ 
low levels of education; the high association betwejsn education level and 
participation in adult education, shown by multiple regression. analy&€LS<^ 
.suggests that the inverse relationship between Jncome^fy! hu'nani'^^ 
is more a factor of education level than^ of jncome''alone. ^ ' 



Occupation Adults who participated in education and training were liHely 
to.be working as well; nearly 85 percent of all adult students in 198r were 
in the labor force Compared with 65 percent of the general population.^ 
Among working adults, 17 percent enrolled in adult education, compared with 
11 percen t— of-wefflp-k>y ^d adults a nd only fl percent of pftrsons keepin g — — 
house. . * 

The proportion of white collar professionals in the adult student goup 
was greater than their share in the general population. Professional id 
technical workers whose occupations require upgrading regularly were fre- ^ 
quent participants. For example, nearly one-third of all teachers, doc- 
tors, and other health workers took a course in 1981.. / ' ' 

Non-working persons, however, participated in' humani ties courses more 
frequently than employed adults-- 10. 2 percent compared with 6.8.perceht of 
thojse in the labor force. (The high proportion of adult students in tfKe 
labor force, hov/ever , means that the actual number of humanities courses 
taken by working persons was higher than that for students outside the 



« The U.S. Department of Labor defines participation in the labor force as 
working, with a job but not at work (on vacation, for example), or 
actively looking for work. Persons in school, keeping Mouse, retired, or 
unable to work are defined as outside the labor force, c 



labor force, despite the higher participation rate of non-working adults.) 
tmong different occupational groups, the greatest participation in humani-' 
ties disciplines came^from. seVvice workers , who enrolled in humanit,ies for. 
9.2 percent of all courses, whije white collar workers were most ifkely to 
study business, engineering and health subjects. • 

Ik 

Geogr aphv Res i dence in the mountain and Pacific states was consistentty 
and positively associated with participation in adul t ^education. The^West- 
ern states , represent ing percent of the U.S population inM981 , had 27 
percent of the adul t education participants, for a participation rate of 
nearly 18 perc|Tit^ In the North Central states, the participation rate was 
13.5 perc6nt. Adults in the Northeast and the South were much less 
involved itj further education and training^ with participation rate^ of * 
.•10^,3 percent and 11.2 percent rejspect i vely . 

Participation in the humani ties was somewhat differently distributed. 
The largesf proporttpn of courses in humanities disciplines was found/among 
residents' of the middle Atlantic states; 10 percent' of' a 1 1 coursed taken in 
that region were in those subjects. The Pacific states also accounted for 
higher •thai> average enrollments in the humanities, at 9.2 p^rfcent,"^ al 1 
courses tak^n^. in that region. Other areas with higher participation in the 
humanities were the South Atlantic and West South Central states. In gen- 
eral, the states with above average humanities enrollments also showed high 
proportions" of students enrolled -in two and four year colleges and univer- 
si ties. 



In summary, adul t students represented the most privileged sectors of 
American society;. {.Par ticipants in 1981 were younger, better educated and 
more affluent than'the nation as a whole; participation rates moved 
inversely with age and directly w.ith both education level and fan^i ly 
income. While women represented the ma jor 1 ty of adult students, 'they » 
_tfiiKl^d_JxLj>e^lilfe 1^-45004^ he 1 f"^ maTe^^cTa s 

mates. Minorities were under-represented among adult students in relation 
to their proportion of the adi^lt population. 

The same patterns di Knr^t apply equally to adults who enrolled in human- 
ities courses. Minorities and. women studied these disciplines much mofre 
frequently than did white men. Adult humanities students were also much 
. I6ss likely to be in the labor force. In general, Kimanities Subjects 
attracted, students enrolled in degree programs and persons with substantial 
leisure time, both small proportions of alV adults. / 
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PART III 
why' DO ADUITS ENROLL? 



The majority of adults in 1981 enrolled in education and traihing for 
job-related reasons. As Table' 4 shows , 43 'percent of all adult students 
sought new sKills for their currrent jobs; approximately 10 percent were 
seeking new positions; and another 4 percent had other occupational 
motives. Between 19,69, when the^'first survey of adult education was taKen, 
and 19^1 , the proportion of job-related courses has risen by 7 percent^ 

, ■ . ' * * • 

. .. - ' . ■■■ ■ TABLE 4 ' , ' ■ 

•REASON FOR ENROLLING IN ADULT EDUCATION, BY COURS^E 



Al 1 Humani ties 

courses courses 



JOB RELATED > ' 57. 5X ' 37.7% ' 

• Improve, advance, or Keep up to.date 
in current job . 
; Get a new job in the same occupation 
Move to a new occupant ion. 
Other job related 

NOT JOB RELATED 



Personal and social 
General education 
Volunteer work 
American ci t izenship 
Other non job related 

Not reported.. 



43.0 


22.0 


1.8 


9.6 


8.*7 


2.5 


4.0 


* 3.6 


37.7 


57.3 


26.8 


29.3 


8.4 * 


23.9 


1.3 


0.8 


0.2 


• 1.9 


1.0 


.1.4 


4.8 


5.0 



Source: ParticipatidAi if> Adul^-t Education, 1981 , ^luthor' s calculations. 
No'teJi^^--.. Figures' may not add- to 100 percent because of rounding. 



Non-occupational reasons were more varied.* Personal and social inter- 
ests were cited by about one-quarter of all adult students; the broad 
■^nature of this category could represent anything from passion for the clas 

■ ■ ' / ' , 



r 
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sics to a* search for new friends. Courses reported as general educat ion^ 
. were courses toward a degree for 72 piercent of all persons citing this rea- 
son; to that exteat these cdurses may have meant occupational advancement ^ 
in the long term even though the specific courses were no^t reported as 
job-related. Other non-vocational motivations and non-r/sponses acdounted 
'for the rest of , the sample. \ 

When humani ties cpurse§ are examined in isolation, the rati^os orf* reason 
for enrollment are exactly reversed. Only ^37.7 percent of all humanities , 
\'' courses were taken for job^re.lated reasons, while 57.3 percent, were studied 
for. pthe^ objectives. There arve two major differences between the total 
'sample and the subset of humanities courses; only half as many humani tjes 
courses were taKen for current job /enhancement , and near ly three -times as. 
many were t^en for general education reasons. Even speech and communica*^ 
* tions, subjects frequent ly ci ted for their career relevance, showed-Jower 
frequencies for job-related reasons. These patterns remained stable across 
racial and gender di f f6rence%(j^^ 



\ 



ERLC 



Sex Women's enrol Iments were .divided evenly between job-related and all 
other reascins, while men participated fdr bccupatiopal reasons almost two- 
thirds of the time. A closer look at female part icipation patterns reveals 
vknteres ting differences between women in and out of the^ labor force. Over 
lX,.8 percent of all fiorkiftg women enrolled in some form of instruction in 
1981, compared with PU7 percent of men (.most of whom are in the labor 
force/ and only 8.6 percent of women not wprKing outside the home. / 

Labor force participation was also associated with different educational 
motivations for women. Working women tobk 65 percent of their courses for 
job-related reasons and nearly half in order to .improve in the current 
positions. Women outside the labor force, however, took 75 percent of 
their courses for non-ocApational reasons, over half for personal and 
bocidl r eds ons-i — Only 12 p e rc e nt of thi& (b our s e s taken by wom o n outs id e H^he-^ 
labor force were reported as prepiaration for new occupations. Thus while 
the housewife returning to school and the job Market was one type of parti- 
cipant in adult education, she represented only a small proportion of the 
total interest in continuing education in 1981. v ' 



Race Members of minority groups differed from whites in their reasoh^^i 
for participating in education and training pr/6grams. In 1981, blacks &nd' 
Hispanics were more interested than whites in training for new jobs and /; 

/ - M 



General, education was not defined in the Participation in Adult Education 
survey. Adult students were asked to choose their main reason for 
enrolling from the options liste*d in Table 4; see the survey instrument; 
in Appendix- A for 'the exact presentation of the question, General eduQa-". 
tion for some students probably meant education without specific objed-.l ■ 
tives, white for others it probably signified cour'ses to me^t breadth 
requirements in formal degree programs. General edCJcation in this* survey 
cannot bfe pre^sumed to mean the same thing to all adult students as it 
does to Qoi lege f acul ty and administrators. 

. 10 - • 
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especially for new occupatior^s , reflecting the lower paid and lower pres 
tige jobs tracli tional ly available to minori ty worKers, Whi tes j however , 
were more likely to seek advancement or updating of their current posi- 



A larger propartion of courses taken by minority students were genera) 
educat ion--alm6s't 16 percent ^among blacks , 1" percent among Hispanics , .and 
14 percent ambng other' minor i ties, corrtpgred-'Wi th 8" percent' among whites.* 
Such differences are explained in. part by the larger percentage of mi nor i ty 
adults enroll^a for col lege ''degrees . These cpifipar isotis suggest that minor- 
ity adults, especially blacks, saw education arid training as a. way to ' ^ 
advance their. caVeeers' rather than., as., a 'form oi, recreation or 'personal ful 
f i 1 Iment . 



/ 



Education and 
wi th previous edt 
Those f)ersOns wi^th 
enrol lejl to 



f ami ly income When reason for partiqiption is cqmparetl 
cational attainment, the results make';intui tive Sense, 
the'most education, and presumably the b^st \jobs , 
advance irV their current positions, while studeh;ts vil^th less 
than a college degree/were more interested in new occupations, ./fe^ educa-^ 
tion leve.1 jfose, enro/1 Iments in job-rrelated training increased, wi\h 70. 
percent of^those per^lons with some graduate training studying for' o\fpupa- 
tiona\, reasons . StuiBents with some work toward an educational •cf;edei\tial 
tt»ey had not yet obtained (some high school or some (^ollege) were muc'h more 
likely to study ;for/general education purposes; they were also much lino re . 
likely to be enrol l/ed for. high school diplomas or col lege degreei^. 

Persons with fiA/e or more years of college were the least involved in 
general education/ understandable since wel l-^educated persons already have 
substantial academic credentials - It is a disappointing trend ,. however > to 
academics who have hoped that highly educated adults wi 1 1 continue, to study 

t>ecaaie oi--^--we y love o f ^Jear-iung^ Sludents from high income____ 

f ami ties also de^nonstrated below average participation for general ediica*- . 
tion and personal and soci\al reasons.. 

Most coursed in the humani ties were not taken for job*^related reasons. 
Among humanities students-, the most highly educated individuals were more 
likely to study the humanities for career objectives than was the case 
among less well educated adults. In the highest category--f i ve or more 
years of co1.1ege--52 percent of all humanities courses were taken for occu- 
pational, purposes . 



The majority of adult students viewed\their courses as investment in 
theit; careers. They developed skills ana knowledge to improve in their 
current jobs or to advance to new ones, w\i th the hope of earning returns on 
their investments of time and money in^educat ion , 

i ' 

As already, noted, adult education and training tends tote a phenomenon 
of the most advantaged groups in American society. Thosv categories in 
which participation rates were High^in 1981, such as adults with college 
degrees, were also the categories in which higher sproportions of students 
enrolled for job-related courses- Adding the fact ^hat better educated 
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persons wer^ also more likely to take more than ohe course, it becomes 
clear that new investment is much greater arT)ong .those Americans who have . 

already made substantial past investment in education and training. 

< « ..." 

Adult learning is also' a continuing phenomenon. Analysis of the Partij^ 
ci'pat-ion in Adult Education survey suggests not only that well educated 
persons attend once for further^ducation, but that they tend to do so 
again and again. Since inyes-tment suggests the potential for economic 
returns in the future, s.uch regular students in adult education and train- 
ing are liKely to earn higher incomes because of their participation. A 
real possibility exists that- the dispari ties between the economic, extremes 
in American society will widen because of present adult education patterns. 

Humanities enrol Iments however^ tended to fall outside this general 
pattern. Among th6 7.7 percent of all courses .in -1981 that were, in the 
humanities, fewer than 40 percent had bccupatipnal. objectives. . About 'one- 
quarter were taken *as general education, most as components of degree pro- 
grarfis. For most adult students , other .subjects^ served to meet their educa- 
tional objectives better than the humanities di'd. 



PART IV ' , 
' - WHO PROVID'ES INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS?., 

• / 

Adults enpoUed in. education and training programs offered by many 
different providers. In 1981, over half the courses were taken at schools 
and colleges, but the rest were given' by a wide range of organizations, 
from labor unions and businesses to government agencies, churches, and pri- 
vate tutors. Table. 5 shows tl^e providers of instruction for courses 
included in tlie. Participation/ in Adult Education survey. 



TABLE 5 



' PROVIDER OF INSTRUCTION, BY 

■■■/•■ ■ ■■ : 


COURSE / 




/ ^ • ■ ■/■.-..- 

' / ■ . 


All 
courses 


Humani ties 
■ - courses 


SCHOOLS . / 


52.55S 


72. 5X 


Elementary and secondary schools 
Two year 'col leges 
Four year col leges 

Vocational, trade and. business schools 
Other schopls. 


6.1 
16.1^ 
18.9 

8.7 

2.7 • 


W 13.3 
24.3 
26.3 
4.0 
4.6 


Business and industry ' . 
L^bor 'and professional organizations 
Government agenpies » 
Private community organizations » 
Private tutor 
Other 


13.1 
. 5.1. 
8.2 
8.8 
. 4.5 
3.2 


3.3 
1 .2 
6.0 
7.2 
, 2.t 
2.2 


•/•■•• • • 
Not /Reported 


4.7 


5.5 ' 


Itclli » * » » » » « * 


•J 




Student' s employer provided the cours,e 


24.1 


11.7 



Source: Participation ,in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
Note: Figures may not add. to 100 percent because of rpunding. 



Since the first survey of adult education wars taken ^in 1969, adults have 
become less likely to enroll in traditional education institutions.' While 
the decline in the proportion of students attending elementary and secon- 



dary. schools can be explained in part by the rising educational leveKof 
the American p^opulation in general, the reasons for the percentage decrease 
in four year col lege attendance, are less clear. One certainly is the 
gro\»rth of community colleges and vocational - technical institutes, often the. 
least expensive and most accessible institutions in" an area; these, inst i tu- 
tions/have actively recrui ted older part-time student's wi th aggressive 
marketing, fleX-ible programs, and offerings responsive to student'^fnter- 
ests. The proportio^i of adults attending two year colleges rtse 6 percent 
between 1969 and 198i. Thus the share of all adul t students enroll ing in 
higher education remained fairly stable over the period but the balance * 
between two and four year colleges shifted in favor of the Tormer during 
those years . . 

. The real growth in adult education in the past. twelve years has come in 
the non-school sector. Unfortunately the five adult education surveys did 
n6t use comparable questions , about provider of instruction,* but it appears 
that business and industry has been , a growing source of education and sJk 
training for adults. Two items reinforce this inference--the large number, 
of students si^eking frrainind 'for advancement in current jobs, and the fact 
that one-quartter of all coufses in 1981 were provided by' the students' 
employers. / 

■ Humanities courses were much more frequently sought from schools. . i 
Adults took nearly thre^i-quar ters of all offerings in humanities discip- / 
lines in schools of al/1 types and over half in coTl*|es and universities. ■ / 
This high proportion i4 not surprising since a lmost^ne-thi rd. of all human^/ 
ities coj^rses were takefi for col lege degree.-credit . All other providers // 
accounted for a smaller proportion of humanities courses, including Hbrari 
ies, mus«rums, and other organizations concerned Wi th the humanities. '■'■I 



iQd race Women wer^ more attracted than men to courses offered by/j 
schools, especially elementary and secondary schools and two year colleges 
reflecting in part the lower educational attainment of female adult stujj 
dents-. On the other hand, the proportion of men receiving training fro 
business, industry, unions , jand professional organizations was twice as/ 
high as for women. A good part of this difference can be explained by/j/the . 
f-act that, within the sample, 22 percent more men than women were in tbe 
labor force. .... " 



\ 



Also, presumably, more men than: women belong to unions and professional 
organizations or work in occupations that requi re cont inuing educatibn to 
maintain Ijcgnses and certificates. , Community organizations, many y/i th an 
emphasis on home and family, attrsictfed almost twice as many women ai men, 
These statistics are consistent with earlier findings that many morie women 
than men enrolled for non-occupational reasons. 




The .1969, 1972 and 1975 surveys listed 'employer" as one of the choices 

under provider of instruction. In 1978, the category 'business and 

industry" was substi tuted,. and a separate question was added to ask if 
the student' s, employer was the administrator of the course. 



Members of mi noVity groups looked to schools for education and training 
more often than did whites, consistent with their higher interest .in 
obtaining educational credentials. liKe women,, racial minor i ties were much 
less'liKely to receive traini ng. f rom businesses, unions pr ^rofession^l 
organizations. At the same time, agencies at all Tevels of governmefht 
serve larger proportions of bVacKs and other minorities, consistent with 
public policies to provide equal opportunity for citizens suffering from ^ 

discrimination or economic disadvantage. , 

' -i . 

Men and women sought humapities instruction fromscKools and colleges in 
roughly the same proportions. Jiis.t as *in the case of aU^courses , however,, 
a larger percentage of men tooK humanities courses from business providers, 
although the overall proport ion ;was small, the distribution of humani t ies 
courses taken by minority group members was very similar to the*prattern for 
all courses in the saipple. ' r 

; ; k ^' •• " ' ' . ■ 

Continuing education i's still schooling fbr the majority o't, adults', with^ 
four year colleges and univeri ties the single largest category of provider 
of instruction. The growth in adult education, however, in. the past decade 
has occurred in less itradi t^naT insti tutions-^communi ty colleges, voca- 
tional-technical^ institutes, and especially in business and industry. For 
educators and policymakers com^rned with the humanities, the^e trends are 
disturbing,, since humanities students have tended U> seek academic creden- 
tials at the same traditional" colleges and uniyersi ties.that-are apparently 
bepomir\g relatively less attraQtive.to.adults. / 

* . » ■ 
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PART V 
WHO PAYS?' 



« The Participation in Adult Education survey asked each adult student" a'r 
series of questions about .fipancial support: "Who paid for this course'?" 
(with multiple responses possible); 'Is your employer one of the sources of 
payment?" and "How much did you ^ and your family pay for tuition and 
required fees?" Thi^, section analyzes the responses to these questions. " 



TABLE 6 






■ ■ . SOURCE OF PAYMENT,, 

'. . ff 
** 


BY COURSE 




i 

V 


All . 
courses 


Humanities' 
courses 


Self and family 
Business and industry 
PuDlic funding * " 

Privajte communi ty organizations >-J 
Othef 

Not reported 


22.. 1 
17.7 

5.6 . 

5.0 

4.5 ( 


49. 2X 
9,. 8 

25.6 . 
'4.8 
6 .0 
■ 4.7 








Employer one source of payment 


• 32.0 


18.4 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
>.Note: Figures may not add to 100 percent, because of rounding.. 



•The broad nature of these questi/ons about financing hides some poten- 
tially interesting distinctions. For example, the response "public fund- 
ing" covers government grants and /loans for courses offered by private pro- 
viders as weir as training prograiis tajught directly by government agencies. 
Similarly, the response 'business and industry" includes tuition remission 
programs for employees, il wal J aCs- on-the-job training. 

./' ■-/ '■ •• 

■ ' / " ' 

The question on amount, pa idK.al so hgs .jseveral limitations. First, le'ss 

than htilf of the adult studer)ts in this sample' paid an-ything at all- for the 
inst^ructi.'bn .they rece.ived, ^6d a smaU. proportion of those had some lupport 
from other sources in addition to their own funds. Second, t'he question 
asked only about tuition a-hd required "fees , giving- no information about • 
other realcosts . such asybooKs, supplies and transportation. 



Also, even for those students who paid all required fees themselves, the 
amount paid cannot be assumed to represent the true' cost' of instruction. ' 
Ma'ny organizations, rely on volunteers or choose to charge low tuition, sub-, 
sidizing their courses as a community service; employers underwri te, worker 
ti'aining c<)urse8 to encourage participation. Public schooTs and' col l.eges 
have substantial tax revenues supporting free or low cost education, and v 
high tuitions at private colleges and univ6rsi ties .are' of ten partially off- 
set by endowment income. Thus, the dollar f\igures cited in this chapter on 
payment of tuition and fees are not cost figures but, more 'accurately , net 
price , to students . 

Forj nearly half of all courses' in the simple, students and their fami- • 
lieS'-plaid all tuition and required fees, representing by far the largest 
single sources of payment for adult education Vand training. Most, of the 
categories in which self iupport.vifas higfi. makeVintuitivfe-sanse: .aljout 50 
percent of college graduates (persons most 1 ikeiVto. yalue^education) , 54.5 
percent of high i^ncome adults (thps« b„est able to>ay), 71. ^ percent'of 
courses for personal and social reasons (offerings qnlikely to be supported 
by others), 75.7 percent of/ courses offered by tutor's (private lessons^ere 
priv'atiely funded),, and more than 60 percent of course\^ toward col lege 
^degreejs. (programs traditionally supported by familieslV Perhaps most 
strikilng is' the difference between men. and women; ma.les\pa id themselves for 
36.4- percent af their own courses whi le-*females suppor tea\^5 1.6^. percent ■ of 
'theirs!. . ' • * 

i , > , ■ * 

An iimportant reason for this difference between\^the sexes is subsidy by 
business and industry. Businesses were most likely to pay for cours^ to 
improve'performance in current -jobs; this reason accounted for more tnan 80 
percent of all courses garner ing corporate support . The profile of adults 
who received business financing was a moderate one: middle income, middle " 
agsd, 'and moderately wel 1. educated . Of all courses in the sa^nple, 32 per-.\ 
cent were supported by employers. Almftst half of the courses paid for by .\ 
busines^^es were also offered by businesses. Many women, especially those 
not working outside the home, did not match this profile. 

Government agencies tended to provide assi stanc^jnbre often on the basis' 
of student characteristics, expecially low income or low education level, 
rather than onx-sub^ject matter or other course characteristics. Minority 
students were more likely /than whites to receive public funding (39.6 per- 
cent for blacks', 25 percent for Hispanics, 48. 3 percent, for other -mi nor i- - 
ties, and 16.6 percent fot whites); consistent wi''th public policies that 
focus ion the disadvantaged. Thus government support tended to. offset those 
•market forces that favor participation by well educated, and affluent stu- 
dents. 

A sligfitly larger propot*tion of humanities students paid for their own 
courses than was the case among all adults, as Table 7 shows. .Busjnesses 
supported less than-IO percent of humanities courses, probablr reflecting 
the attitude that humanities subjects do not provide immediately applicable 
job-related training. Also, employees are often unlikely to underwrite 
courses in formal degree programs; a large proportion of humanities offer- 
ings were take,n to^6 academic credentials. The relatively large percen- 
tage of! humanities courses supported by public funds may b'e more a factor 
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TABLE 7 ■ ^ 

♦SOURCE OF PAYMENT, BY SUBJECT OF CQUT^SE 

(horizontal percentages) 



I- . ^ 


Self 


Business.. 


Public « 


Private 


Other 

% 


Not reported 


Humani t ies ' 


AS. 2%. 


9. ax 


25.6'/t 


4.8r 


6.0'^ 




Arts. 


80.9 


2,.l 


8.5 


1-.4 


• 4.0- 




Social sciences' 


. 49.8 


10.6 


. 24.4 


, 5.4 


„ 5.4 




Natural sci^ences 


50.3 


15.1 


.24.5 ^ 


1.8 


3, -8 


4.4 




35.2 


4V,9 ' 


IS. 6 


' 2.3 


- 2.8 


4.2 


Engineering . 


31 . 1 


42^2:. 


17.2 


2.2 


- 3.1 


4.3 • 


Professions 


..V:29 




41.8 




'^v.2.7 


3.8 


Healtti . 


'35'. i 


26.9 . V 


. 15.6 


9.2 


^^'^8.5 


4.8 


Educatibn 


46.3 . 


' 6.3" 


' 31.0 


7 X' 


■4.2 


4.8 ' 


Physical education 


85.2 


: 1.4 


. 5.4^ 


1.4 


2.6: 


S 4.0 ■ 


Rel igiaus^ education 


. 25.8' 


0.5 • 


, .0.2 


•48.3 


18.9 


•6.4 ■ 


Other subjects- '\ [ 


63.7 


8.7. 


12.4 


) 4.5 


5.2 


5.5 


m . ' 


45.1. 


22-1 


17.7 


.5.6 


■ 5.0, 


• 

\ 4.5 



Source: Partidlpation, in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
Note: Figures may not add ta 100 percent bec^ause>ya| rounding and/or 
missing data. ■r^MM^^'i- '■ ■'' - ' ^ '■ 



of low business support than special interest in th'j0" humani ties by public 
funders. Courses for credit and courses offered by colleges, both repre- 
senting large proportions of all humani t ier courses, also show heavy self- 
support--as much as 70 percent for humanities courses tow'&rd a. bachelor's 
degree. 

The pattern of support for the humanities was almost identical for men 
and women, although differences appeared when racial groups were examinea'. 
Whites had a higher proportion of Support for humanities courses from busi 
ness (1K8 percent ) and own resources (56.7 percent) while minorities had 
higher levels of public funding for the humanities, as they did for all. 
courses. Batb business and self funding /of the humani ties were signifi- ^ 
cantly lower f^ minorities than for whites. 



The average payment per course was $117"tn 1981. Thi^ figure was calcu 
lated by using only those courses for which a specif ic dol lar amoiint was 
reported-- 1 1,830 but of 26,190 in the sample. As Table 8 shows, this aye'n 
age varied with the sex-and race of the student, the 1 arbors force status of 
women, and the reason for and provider of the course. Mert paid moce than 
women, in most instances minorities paid more than whites, and .all catego\ 



•rfes of students paid more for job-related thf^n''non-vocational courses. 
This table also demonstrates that humanities courses attracted lower aver- 
age payments Ah^n all courses pombined, even! though a higher percentage of 
humanities ofV-€^ings. were supported by studeri'ts and their families. Only 
among non-working adults did students pay more' for humanities courses than 
the average for all courses... 



s. 

. ^ ' TABLE 8 ' " • 

AVERAGE PAYMENT FOR SELF SUPPORTED COURSES 

■■ " ^ ■ . 

All- courses Humanities courses 



Total sample 

Men 
White 
BlacK 

Hispanic ' 
Other mifiorities ' / 
Women / . ■ 

White 
BlacK' 
Hispanic 

Other minori ties 

In labor force 
Not In labor force 

Job related course 
Not job related 

*Fewer than ten observations 



$117 


$98 


166 


. 115 


163 


103 


178 


135 


206 


* 


73 




91 


88 


-68 


76 


145 


43 


91 


98 


80 . . 




''100 


78 


74 


104 


166 


100 


74 


96 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981, author' s-calculations 
Note: ' Means were calculated only for those courses for which a 

specific dollar amount was avai lable 1 1 1 , 830 out of 26,190). 



These relatively high average payments tend to distort the fact that 
most adult students paid little or nothing for the courses in which they 
enrolled. Of the 'individuals who paid some, amount (the «roup ^'o;' which 
average payment was calculated), over one-third paid lesj; than $25 and only 
11.4 percent paid more than $200. When the entire sample is considered, 
over ha#^ of all courses required no cash outlay by .students and their 
f ami 1 ies . 
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Further disaggregation of payment data (see table^ in Appendix B)ly 
age, sex, race, .education level , and so on 'Reinforces the conclusion ^hat 
■ adult students and. the organizations that subsidize them followed logical 
patterns of economic behavior. They directed their resources in ways con- 
sistent with their goals and self irfterest- -employers most often supported 
traini.ig to- improve worKer^' performance in current jobs; government agen- 
cies tended to assist larger proportions of minority and disadvantaged 
citi'zens, and so on. When students paid for education themselves, they 
also acted rationally. Young people paid more on average, presumably look- 
ing to-mapy years of return on investment, while older adults paid, less 
than their younger classmates. , 

Students were also willing to pay more for job-related courses? those 
activities that gave greatest promise of producing economic returns in the 
form of higher wages in the future. Adults consistently invested more in' 
courses and programs that had occupational relevance. The lower average 
■payments for humanities cour^e^were probably related to the fact -that more 
of them were not job-related, . -ifdul t students also favored courses for cre- 
dit and certification over noncredit courses. 

Government expenditures refle^ed the public policy emphasis on equity, 
with Hfiore attention given to certain categories of Americans than to spe- 
cific providers of instruction or courses of study. Public subsidies- 
focused on minorities, low income families, and poorly educated adults, all 
categories of students that were not well represented in the adult student 
cohort in general.^ ^ ^ 



Minorities were a small percentage of all\ adult students, but those who 
did participate were willing to p&y more on average for their educations 
than are whites. Especially in job-related categories and subjects, minor- 
ities consistently paid higher out-of-pocK • : '--osts tlian their fellow stu- 
dents . 

The reverse was true for women. While women comprised the majority of 
all adult students, they were less liKely than men to have financial sup- 
port from outside sources; the absence of subsidy from buisiness was espe- 
cially striking. More women than men paid their own way and they also paid 
less. The male-female disparity persists even when controlling for such 
factors as labor force participation, education level, and reason for 
enrolling in education and training. 

Two types of inferences are possible from these differences by sex. One 
is additipnal evidence of sexual discrimination, particularly by businesses 
much less likely to subsidize female workers than male employees. Another 
view, however, is evidence of quite rational behavior by women. When 
female students have lower incomes on average and less reason to expect 
real economic returns on their educational investments ,, lower expenditures 
per course represent common sense. 



« Data to support these comparisons are found in the tables in Appendix B 
under the payment headings. 
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There. is a obnsistent relationship between education level and 
willingness to pay; as educational a|tainfnent rises, so do the percentages 
of self supported courses and the average amount paid for them. Greater 
involvement among well educated citizens also helps to explain the higher 
dollar outlays for formal schooling and credentials compared with other 
types and providers of learning. 



In summary, adult students are rational investors and consumers; they 
put their money in those education and training programs that give promise 
of providing the greatest returns. They also have' developed a taste for 
education which leads them to seek more learning and increases their will- 
ingness to use their own resources to pay for it. 



i 
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PART VI 

WHICH FACTORS ARE MOST INFLUENTIAL? 



The preceding sections have discussed adult students and the. courses 
they todk by looking at one or two factors at a time. Ais analysis of the 
combined effects 'tff many demographic variables allows evaluation of the 
interrelated effects of " these variables on the decision to enroll and on 
the amount spent by students and their families on adult education and 
training. ' 



The 1981 survey provides information on a largq number of socio-economic 
characteristics of adults, but it does not inc lude many"! terns that would be 
helpful in assessing student motivation--such factors as previous academic 
success, 10, length of time since last in school, occupat ional. aspirations, 
requirements for continuing certification, or family circumstances. Thus 
the reasons behind the decision to particip,ate in adult education and to 
pay for such training can. only be inferred from the more general data col- 
lected by the 1981 ""survey. ^ 

ft . - ■ 

' '■ ■ ' - ft . ^ . ' 

This section reports on the results of a series of multiple regression 

analyses. This is a correlational technique that examines a set of intle- 
pendent variables such as age, sex, and race in relation to a single depen- 
dent variable. Hul tiple r.egression provides an^estimate of the effect of 
each independent variable on the dependent variable while taking all others 
into account, in contrast with previous discussions which have considered 
these variables separately. For example, while'the information has shown a 
high association between participation in adult education and family 
income, it has not explained if this correlation Is really due to income or| 
to the fact that people with high incomes tend to h^ve high levels of edu- 
cational attainment ais well. 

Since many of the variables described here are interrelated, their 
effects on participation need to be separiated. Multiple regression con-, 
trols each individual independent variable on all other independent varia- 
bles. The specific results of these regr^^ssions are discussed in more 
detail in Aopendix C. 



The egrol Iment deci sion Previous educational achievement is the single' 
factor most consistently associated with the decision to enroll in some / 
type of adult education and training, when all types of 'courses, not just 
the humanities, /are considered. This relationship between education and! 
participation, however, is not linear. At low levels of educational . / 
attainment, an additional year of schooling actually reduces the 1 ikelihood 
Qf a student enrolling in adult education, while at higher levels of j 
attainment, the relationship's positive, suggesting that additional years 
of schooling are directly related to the desire to acquire yet more edgpa- 
tion. . ■ * 



'® Appendix C shows thaft the variable EDUCATN is negative in the go/no|go 

' - 22 - ' . ■^ 
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TABLE 9 



FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 



s 



Independent var iat>.;le=participation 











Women in 


Women 


not 




& t udAn t fi 


Men 


Women 


1 abor force i n 


labor 


force 


Age ^ 


0- 


0 ' 


0 




0 




Education , 


+ 


+■ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


000 


Female 


+ 


0 


X 


X . 


X 


« 


Minority 




m 






0 




Fami ly income 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




Veteran 




0 ^ 




0 


0 




In labor force 


+ . 


+ . 




X 


X 




Working ful 1. time 


0 • 


0 


0 


0 


X 




White college job 


+ • 


+ 


+ 


+ . ■ 


X 




Human services job 


+ . 


+ 




+ . . 


X 




Married 


0 


+ 










Living n West 


+ 


+ 


+ 




+. 


. oo6' 


Lining in suburb 

/ ^ 


0 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 





0 

X 



Variable significantly and positively related to participation 
at least' the .05 level. 

Variable significantly and negatively related to participation 
at least the .05 level , , 

Variable not significant at the .05 level. > 
Variable not included. 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981 ; author' s calcuJations . 
Note: These equations deal with'all adult education courses, nqt 
humanities courses alone. See Appendix C for specific data. 



The next factor consistently associated with enroll ing for adult educa* 
,tipn was living in the western states; there was not subcategory for which 
this variable was not significant, ^dults in the West were younger, and 
•better educated on average than persons in other regions. Conventional 
wisdqm holds that low tuition, especially in California Gommunity colleges, 
accounts for much of the importance of region. The Golden State is not the. 
only explanation, however, since western residence remained a statistically 
significant variable even when.Cali fornia students were excluded from con- 
sideration. 



regression, while EDSQ is positive. When the two variables are combined 

in a single curve, the upward-sloping tendency of EDSO overtakes the 

negative slope of EDUCATN at about eight years of education. 
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state governments in the West spend relatively larger amounts on educa- 
tion in comparison with other regions, suggesting that residents col lec- 
t ivelyv.>va|ue education enough to expend substantial tax revenues for 
schoo,Vs iHd^^^ Also, the tradition of low cost, accessible. educa- 

tion in California has developed a pattern of substantial adult particifya 
tion in education; the presence of a ready supply of educationaT opportuni- 
ties has generated a demand and a taste for education beyond, that induced 
merely by low prices- 

Being female was another statistical 1/ significant variable across eth- 
nic groups and various 'levels of education and income- Minority status was 
consistently and heqati velv related to participation. Previpus findings of 
high>ates/of pafticipat ion among women and low. ra ties among non-whites are 
reinforceci by the significance of sex and race variables when other factors 
were held constant. 

% . . ' V . . • 

f 

Labor force variables were also consistently associated wi th enrol Iment 
in adult education. WorK status itself was significant, as were such vari- 
ables as white collar and human services occupations which describe that 
work in more detail. As noted above, white collar and human sevices fields 
require substantial education, yet these occupational variables are impor- 
tant even with education included among the controlling factors. 

Interestingly, marital status had differential .effects for men and 
women. For women in the labor force, being married was a highly signifi- 
cant and\negative factor, suggesting that family responsibilities and per- 
haps disapproval of spouses discouraged enrollment. For women outside the 
labor force, being iparried was a positive factor, although a less signifi- 
cant one. Presumably non-working women are dependent on their husbands' 
incomes for tui-tion payments. Men showed a positive relationship between 
marriage and participation in adult education. 

Avsecond set of regression equations was run for adult students only, 
with 'humanities" as the dependent variable, using the sam& factors as the 
go/no go equation plus variables describing the courses taken. This ihves 
tigatibn examined the differences between humanities and non-humanities 
courses and the signi f icance of the independent variables in relation to 
that difference. The results were disappointing; the only variables that 
were highly associated with humanities enrollment were taking a course at a 
two or four year college, enrolling for degree credit, and studying for 
non-career reasons. A few other factors were weakly associa,*^ but most 
vari'ables were statistical ly insignificant. 

Several conclusions might be drawn from these results. One is that the 
variiables available from the survey of Participation of Adult Education are 
not the factors that really explain why adults chose to study the humani- 
ties. A reljated explanation focuses oh the limitations inherent in aggrqy 
gating a wide range of courses into just two \categories, humani ties^and all 
others. The di versi ty wi th the humdni t ies is. important , but the vast dif' 
ferences between neurosurgery and tehni s lessens cannot- be handled ade- 
quately with a dichotomous variable. Other techniques, and probably other 
data sets probing more thoroughly for motivational factors, are needled to 
analyze more conclusively the reasons why adults enroll in the humanities. 
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C PART VII 

IMPLICATIONS . ■ 



This analysis of the 1981 survey of Participation in Adult Educft-igin 
describ'es^ adult students who studied the humanities and many other sub' 
jects. Tlie major findings include: 

1. Previous education level is directly linked wi th subsequent involve- 
ment in adult education and training. The participation rate among adult 
students rose dramatically as educational- attainment rose; education was 
the variable most closely, associated with enrollment when all other factors 
w6ne held constant. Well educated adults were more likely to pay out of 
their own pockets for^ education and training, and they also expended more 
per unsubsidized course on the average than adults with less schooling. As 
educational Tevel'rose,, the proportion of students who sought job-related 
training rose, sugiges ting .that well educated adults were not lifelong lear 
ners solely from a love of learning. 

2. Humanities Courses attracted a much higher proportion of students 
interested in earning degrees and other educational credentials, Since the 
survey did not ask about academic majors, one can assume that a substantial 
fraction of these courses, reflect college requirements as much as inherent 
interest in the humanities. 

3. Humani ties students ><ho were .not studying for degrees most often 
pursued personal interests through their courses. The proportion of such 
students outside the labor force was much higher 'than for the sample as. a 
whole. In general, while the majority of adult students enrol led for job-, 
related reasons, most humanities students took courses for non-vocational 
purposes . * 

4. Women have played an increaisi ngly important role in adult education. 
Since the first survey was taken in 1969, the rate of participation among . 
yiomen has increased from 9.0 percent to 13.6 percent, with women accounting 
fbr 57.7 percent of all cgurses taken in 1.981. Women r^omprised an even 
larger proportion among minorities. Women were much. less likely than, men; 
however, to receive outsid^^ubsidies for the courses they tooK; even when 
their, high proportion of noncredit courses is- taken into account, the lack 
of support was striking. Those women who paid for their studies from their 
own resources had average payments lower than men in every subcategory. ' 

5. Minority, adults showed different patterns of involvement than did 
whites. Blacks in particular were not represented among adult students in 
proportions equal to their share of the adult population; between 1969 and 
1981, their participation .rate actual ly declined . , Those few minority group 
members who did enroll sought- job advancement, formal schooling, and cre- 
dentials; they enrolled in humanities courses more often than whites. 

6. , Participation in adult education and training was inversely related 
to age, although age was not a statistically significant variable in the 
enrollment decision when other factors were controlled. Young people wer*^ 
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more lIKely than other students to taKe courses for credit at schools and 
colleges for job-related reasons, using education as an investment in the 
hopes of earning economic returns through higher* wages pver their working 
lives. 

7, There is a widehlng gap in skills development between the most 
highly trained persons iHAVieri can society and the least well educated 
individuals. Cjirrent practices of individuals and the policies of busi- 
nesses and employers in providing training and subsidizing outside educa- 
tion point toward the haves leaving the have nots even furt^her behind* 

What lissons can providers and pol IcymaKer s concerned about about adult 
education and the humanities learn from this analysis? No single provider, 
of coursQ, faces a national market for adult education; most part-time stu- 
dents are geographically fixed by family and job commitments. This study, 
then, cannot be used as a marKet survey to describe the potential adult 
student body for a museum, college, 5r historical society. The statistics 
in this report do suggest some questions that institutions should ask as 
they seek to serve adult learners,: and that government agencies and other 
policymakers should consider as they make decisions tKat affect those stu- 
dents -and providers of instruction.* This report concludes with a list of 
such questions. . . 



How does the adul t population jn a particular area compare wi th the 
nat iona < prof i le H - 

to the extent that-the local population matches the national statistics 
in'>this study, tKie conclusions here are likely to be valid locally. As 
this study demonstrates » adults who, are already wel 1 educated were the most 
likely to enroll. for further training. In regions with high levels of 
schooling^ the potential for attracting adults may be greater than in other 
areas. At the same time, well educated adglts have not chosen humanities 
courses 'as frequerjtly as other subjects or-as often, as adults with less 
formal schooling/ 

Women participated in adult education at higher rates t;han men; a provi- 
der with large concentr*44^s of women, especially highly educated working 
women^ faces a good potential student body. Unlike other subjects the.' 
humanities drew heavily from minority populations, especially those 
attracting students seeking formal academic credentials. A high concentra- 
tion of minority women interested in academic degrees would be good news 
indeed for providers of humanities instruction. 

In 1981, the rate of participation increased over previous years, so the 
number of adult students distributed across all providers was up. In par^- 
ticular. as the number of 25 to 35 year olds grows, the number of iAmericans 
in those ag» categories in whi^ch participation rates were highest is 
increasing. Since these adults are better educated than the population as 
a whole, i^ is not unreasonable to assume that they wi 1 I'participate at 
rates commensurate with their current educational attainments. But these 
(Prospective adult students are also in the categories in which career con 
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cerns are highest, so the likelihood of substantial growth in the 
humanities and other traditional academic subjeotts i$ small. 

What other organ izat ions are offering humanities instruction ? ^ 

* 

Among the students reported in the 1981 survey, those enrolled in the 
humanities looked primarily to colleges and universities for |i:Qstr-uct4on. - 
If higher education institutions^ continue to emphasize traditional degree 
programs tkit offer them to stijdents of a wider age span, then they will 
probably maintain or increase their enrollments of adu) ts overal 1 . This 
study has snown, however, that colleges and universities attracted less 
than one-thir^ of the adult student market in 1981; the' share going to 
higher educa>/on in the future, especially to foiir year institutions, may 
decrease.; Colleges should not assume^hat adult students will easily filV 
the seats left vacant by the declining numbers of 18 to 22 year olds. 
■ * ' ■ ■ * ' . ' . ■ 

Adult students were highly motivated by job considerations, and only a 
portion of the courses offered by colleges and universities can promise 
immediate payoff. The subjects traditionally associated with a college 
education did not attract larger numbers of adults in 1981; courses in the 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences, and the arts represented 
only slightly more thai. 20 percent of all courses reported. The greatest . 
growth in adult education was in the non-schooT sector . Whi le many col- 
leges and universities have expanded continuing education and similar pro- 
grams, other providers were often more attractive to adults seeking educa-, 
tion for personal reasons. 

How are the benefits of humanities study presented to adul t students ? 

The career concerns of adult students suggest that colleges and univer- 
sities might do well to broaden the definition of job-related education. 
If instHutions could demonstrate persuasively that history, literature, 
philosophy, and foreign languages have occupational value as well as inhe- 
rent worth, institutions might attract larger numbers of adults (and youn- 
ger students as wel 1 ) to these subjects of traditional strength. Comparing 
1981 figures with earlier surveys suggests that such rethinking is needed; 
the proper tion. of adu.lt students enrolling for job-related reason's has 
increased over the years that the Participation in Adult Education survey 
has been taken, while the percentage of adults studying for general educa- 
tion reasons has declined. Although the proportion of adults enrolling for 
personal and social reasons has grown between 1969 and '1981, these students 
typically did not look to higher education, especially to four year col- 
leges, to meet their needs. 

Who are potentia 1 funders of humani t ies education for adul ts ? 

Half the adults studying the humanities in 1981 paid for their courses 
from family resources: Colleges and other providers can take some comfdrt 
in the fact that such students are not highly infliienced by political 
changes or cuts in ^government stOdent aid programs. 
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If humanists and the institutions that provide humanities ins-truction 
can make a case for the career relationship as wel 1 a/s the traditional 
strength of the humanities, then the patter'n of payment for adult education 
might change to include higher levels of subsidy by /|)usiness and industry. 
If employers as well as workers believe that the skt/lls and knowledge 
developed by study of the humanities can contribute// to their businesses, 
they will be more likely to invest company funds irt^ educational programs 
that include subistantial components of the humaniti'es. * . 



How can non-working people be se rved more ef feetively ? 

. The humanities, more than many subjects, attr^pcted retired persons and 
women not working outside the home. Such studen/ts may be seeking illumina- 
tion of personal experiences or reflection on mves now ending, in addition 
to motivations shared with a. broad range of students, These special appli- 
cations of the humanities suggest that faculty//may need to consider both 
the content and teaching methods of courses seirving such studentj. 



What about students wi th low 1 eve 1 s of education? 



The previous questions have assumed that /providers are looking for the 
best w'ays to increase the numbers of adults/ they serve with good humanities 
instruction. Yet the statistics presented/ in this report show that adults 
with less, than 12 years of education, wheii/ they do enroll in. organized 
instruction, study the humanities in larger "proportions than more highly 
educated adults. Colleges and universitj^es in particular might ask what 
responsibilities they have to serve educationally disadvantaged persons who 
are likely to be left behind in an increasingly technological and well edu^ 
cated. society. / 

' " ■ ■ ■ 

This study has provided ^ snapshot of adults who participated in a wide 
variety of educational experiences in 1981. Persons concerned about adult 
education and the humanities can finish this report with two attitudes. 
Colleges and universities, museums/, hjstorical societies, and other provi- ' 
ders of instruction can look at these patterns of participation as a given; 
with this' view, the statistics presented here are an inbication of adult 
studentis' participation in the. future, probably discouraging providers from 
expanding their humanities offerings. On the other hand, they can also 
look at. these statistics as an indication of potential, in which case they 
can present the many values of study of the humanities in new ways to 
adults across the country. 
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j ■ Appendix A . 

1981' SURVEY OF PARTICIPATION IN ADUtT EDUCATION ' 

The 1981 Participation in Adult Education survey was the fifth in a tri- 
ennial series begun in 1969 by the National Center for Education Statistics 
of the U.S. Department of Education, administered as a supplement to the 
May 1981. Current Population Survey. The information collected by the CPS 
is the basis for. calcu lating monthly unemployment stati sties . In addition 
to standard -questions about s'ocio-economic characteristics, persons .in the 
sample were asKed if anyone in the household age 17 years or older had par- 
ticipated in'the last year in programs defined as "courses and other educa- 
tional activities, brgarrized 'by a teacher or sponsor ing" agency and taKen by 
persons beyond compulsory school age.'' Students in full-time programs in 
high schools, colleges, and vocational schools were excluded, Persons res 
ponding affirmatively to thijs question were asked to.fi 11 out a survey form 
inquiring in detail about their educational activities. Questions from th^ 
Current Population Survey itself (gathering socio-economic data) and the 
supplementary survey of Participation in Adult Education are included in 
this appendix. Over 21,^000 irtdividuals'responded to this survey in 19^1,., 
representing 21 mil Hon adult students and a participation rate of almost 
13 percent of the eligible adult population. 

"- Critics of the adult education survey series' find several shortcomings. 
One is the voluntary nature of the survey itself, depending upon partici- 
pants to fill out the form and mail it t6 the Census Bureaiu. A sepnd prob- 
lem is the restricted definition of adult education. Other re,searChers 
have generated higher participation rates, ranging from 15 to 98 percent, 
by using intensive interview techniques that probed for eligible activities 
and including self directed study as adult learning. . 

Substantial changes were made in 1975 and 1978 to include part-time 
adult ^jducat ion courses taKen by individuals who were" also ful 1 time stu- 
dents in programs leading to a high. school diploma or to a'^-coHege degree, 
and to exclude courses taken by adults as full time students in vocational 
or. occupational programs with a duration of six months or longer, NCES has 
published a few tables comparing the major variables for all surveys since 
1969; in general, however, the di fferences ' among them prohibit their use as 
time series studies, Thus^-sny discussion of trends dr changes over time 
must be viewed cautiously at best. Despite these limitations, the Partici- 
pation in Adult Education surveys remain the best national data source on 
adults engaged in various .types of education and training programs, 

* . ■ ■ ' 

The 198rsurvey grouped" adul t education courses into seventeen broad 
categories, (Previous surveys had assigned a four digit code, to each 
course; providing-FJbstantial detail about subject matter studied,) The . 
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basic data set included only the seventeen "categories , which were 
insufficient for this study because humanities courses could not be iso-- 
lated. ^ For example, philosophy, religion, and|psycho1ogy were grouped 
togetherVhistory was included with the social sciences; and i ntefd^scipl i 
nary studies, encompassed a wide range of items*, some of them in the humani 
ties. 

. A supplementary data tape with exact course titles was available to be 
matched %\th the basic data set. In the process of identifying humanities 
and separating them from other offerings,^ a number of inco'^rect ly classi - 
fied courses/were discovered. These misplaced courses .were receded for 
purposes of this study, although every effort was made to remain consistent 
with NCtS categories unless changes were obviously necessary. In aid, over 
6600 courses were reclassified either to prpvide greater detail about \ 
humanities subjects or to ^fix previous errors. 
. '.1 " <• « 

.Thus the course inforfnation presented' in this report differs in three 
ways from that published by the' Department of Education^. Creation of a ,new 
. vari able--humanities--pu1 led observations from several of the broad catego- 
ries originally defined. The proces^js of receding shifted misplaced infor- 
mation t.;) correct locations. Third, most of the data presented in this 
report uses the' course rather than the student as the unit of analysis, 
reflecting the fact that Mvpercent of the students surveyed enralled in 
more than one course.' Sirtc.e these multiple courses were of ten in. di ff erent 
subjects, a focus on single courses picks up greater diversity.. 
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MONTH 

O O n 



10. INTERVIEWER CODE 

ABCDEFGHJKLM 

O .J o o o o o o o o o 



11. DATE COMPLETID 

O I o '.i C, 



INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

OnW CPS-1 for houifthold 
FirjrCPS 1 of continue! lOo h'hiA 
S«cond CPS 1 of coniinvauwi h'hotd 
Thcid. foor\h. «tc CPS:i 
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\ ittmt on tftfi poge) 

' (Tfonicrib9 Ittmi 
\ 2-t3frartffnt 



FORMCP&I 



iOV U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 



Form Approvtd - 0M9, No. 4t'fit20N4 ^ 



MAY 



or. 



YEAR 

• o o 



12. LINE NO. OF H'HOLO RESP. 

4 



(Stnd frtttr Comm) 



13. TYPE INTERVIEW 

Noninr^«icw 

f«l.' - regujtr '"> 
T«l -callback O 
ICR h\l9d . 1' 



2. SAMPLE 

ABODE 

C> (.> •'■> 



4. XYPE Of LIVING QUARTERS • 

HOUSING UNIT 

Houi«, ftparinnwt, ft«t 

HU in noftlrinnenl hotel, root«1. •!€. 
HU. ptrm«n«nl, in tr«nsi«nt hot«).rhot«l,«tc 

HU tn rooming houi« 

I^ile hofne or triiler 



H\J mx iotQiimi ^bon (OtKribtbffow). . .. O 



OTHER UN|T 

OU«rtefs not 

HU in rooming or boarding houw ^ ) 



Unit not p«rman«nt 
In tr*r\ti«nt hotfti, motel, etc.. 



Ttnt titB Of Iraiier litb. 



Olhw not HU (Oturibt bt^ow). 

/ 



Bt. LAND 
USAGE 

(TRANSCRm 
fromCC, 
Ittm 10 or 11) 

A 

B O iff:,,, 

C O \ 5b) 

bb. FARM 
SALES 

fromCC 
Ittm 12) 
A O 

B C> 
C O 
0 C) 



3. CONTROL NUMBER 



6. PSU i^O 



O t") 
1 1 I 



3 3 



'J .> 

to G 

i r ? 

b' ^ y 

s 0 



7. SEGMENT 
NO. 



<^ O O 

1 I I I 

3 J ri . H 

r;. »v <v 



G (t. & 

C '{ ? ? 




8. SERIAL 
NO. 



0 0 

1 I 

3 3 



? > 

0 



6. HOUSE' 
HOLD 
NO. 



t> 



NONlNtERVtEW 



TYPE A 



14. (kM rmton mtd foct.) 



. ailASON 

Nooothonw O 

Ttmporarily 
■t>Mnt . 0 



Rc1u«d. 



Oth«f-Occ u 
Mow) 



RACE 



Whitt. 



BlKk. 



Altoth«f O 



TRANSCRIPTION ITEMS hll on HKir CFS t onnttrvltwtd housfhotdt. 



26. TffHirt 

(Tronwtbt from Control Card ittm 9) 

.Owned or betng bought . . . ' 

Rented. . 

No caih rent . 



27. TOTAL FAMILY INCOME 

(From Control Cord ittm 33) 



A 
B 

C ^ 

0 



E 
F 
G 

H • 



M 
N 



56. Total nucnbr &f hou««bokt m«fiib«a iind«r IB yttn of tm* 
nlvicd to rwftrtnot p«non. 



B£Mi|jiBii3 



Fin Ittms 1BA tSI on pegis 2. 5, ?,9,0nd1 1, 



TYPEB 



18. 



V*c«nt -reijul»f. . . O 



imil 



V»c»nl - $tof»ae of h hid furniture O ) f^j^ 
Tamp. occ. by ptrionswith URE ■ , O 



Unfit or tobfidemoliiNd* O 

Under conitructton, rwt reedy ■ . O 
Converted 

totemp. boi!n««Ofttor»flo. . . " O 
Occ, by Armed Force 

rnembATtor perioniunder 14. . O 



\(Omlt 



Unoccupied tent site or treller lite 
Permit grented, 
cor>ttruction not started. . . ' ' 

(SpKify Mow) ■ . V 



TYPE C fSy^MlifCflffWf; 



Demollihed O 

Houie or trailer moved O 



Outiide »egmeni O 

Converted to permanent 
buiinew or storage . . 



Merged. 



CofKiemned ... 



\fOmlt 
m-17) 



Built after AprJl 1.1970 O 
Unused line of lilting 
J*wt.. O 

0\t)v(Dtierib4bffow) . 

V 



SEASONAL STATUS 



16. Thbunitltir^tenMforoocuoerKv: 
Veer round . . . 



^ (FiilHVSlf 
^ HUlnitmi) 



By f^igratofy workers UFlllttm 17 
MowlfMU 
SeittoaiHy. . . O \inltim4) 



17. This unit li Intended foe oocoptocy: 

Sumnjers only . 



0\tm(Deuribt Mow) 



MTrmicrIb* 

Inttructtd 
tofitmkof 
\CarttroiCmdf 



NOTES'. 



CODER NUMBER 



A B C D e F G H J K^L M 



I 




2-20^1 



Fo«ilc 26.1:1 



4k 



31 



ERIC 



39 



II. UNE NUMSER 



LASTWCEK- 

/ Go^f>| to lehool 
Of ionM(Mn§ 



Av^Tking (Skifito20A) . . WK . : 
With • job but not vwrk . J >..' 
Lookup for work .LK 0 

Keiping hou» H 0 

^ Going to ichoot ... ...SO 

Uh4t}(t to MOrK rSAfp ro 24^. . U > 

fletirtd ...fl vj, 

.,. OT O 



Oth«r (Sfi4<>fy) , 
\ 



m. Vom :. . USUALLY work 36 
houn or mon • wMk at t^if job? ' 

houratA$TWCEK7. 

No WhMttthtrfMOA... 
USUALLY wDTkclw 

Slifck work 

M^ite/ril s^iortige 

Plant ot machine repair 

Ntw lOb started during vmk . . 
Jot> tCftninated during \Mek . . . 
Could find only pa/t tim« work 
Holiday (Lt^alot riligiouf) . . . 

Labor dispute 

Bad^ather . . 
Own illness 



On vacation < 

Too buiy with houviwark, 
tchooi. parsonal hill .etc . 

Did not warn M-tima work . 
Fulltime 

wof k week uAder 35 hours 

Other reason (Spriffy) 



20. Old ... do «iy work at ill 
LAST WCEK, not ooMf»tl«f 



21, (lfflftt9,tkfpto2tA.) 
DM.., HawaMor 
iMork around the houaa? JL buiinm from ^kh ha/i»>t 

(Nbtf: If fjfmofbuvfmt 
opiWor in hk, mM ^6ut 



uftp$td worn) 

O No O (aoto2i) 



SQA. How fnarry houn 
dld...««rfc 
LAST WEEK 
•1anioU7 



30i. INTEHVIEWER 
CHECK ITE¥ 



49* O 



0 o 

t I 

c c 

3 3 

3. ^ 

G G 

■( 7 



ium 23) 
1-34 O (Go tv20C) 

3&-48 O (Co to 3^) 

20O. DM.:. lo«anytifMor 
^ lafca any timt off LAST 
^WEEK%)ranvrw9n 

luch aa illrwa. holld*/ 

or riacfc .tMrk7 

Vaa O Hew many hour* 
taMoff? 



(Con€(t ?0A if lost tfmf 
not 9kfodyfMu<t94; 
if20A rfduc*^ t>0low 3S, 
^ c^rrrc/' 20a ind fill 2CC: 
oMffw/jr, fJ^l^ to 21) 



20C. Qid . . . Mork any 

OMrtbiw or it rnort YhfA 
OM)ot>LASTWEEK7 

Vas O Honrmany intra 

houn did . . . motkf 

i ^ 



{Cofftce20Amd20eu 
nntiwy If thtrw ftova 
not o/ffody ImfiKM and 
ik\pto23). 



No O 



(Skip to 23) 



wm tampprarlty abaant or 
- on layoff 'UST\llf€EK7 



O No O (Co^o22) 



21A. Why MH ... itaam from 
worti LASTWEE|(7 

OwnlllnaM.. . O 

On volition . . . p ^ 

Bad waathar . . . , O 
Labor diiputa . . 



New iob TO begin (Skip to 

within 30 dayt 0 22B9nd 

Tampofary layoff ^^'^ 

(UtuUflOiUyt) O 



Indaflnita layoff 
(30 dtyt Of mon Of O 
nodif etctltfhti) 

oihar rv^//y;' . o 



(Skip 
to 
2X3) 



211. tl...9attiri#wiiaBor 
ariary for ary of tha tlma 

off LAST WEEK7 

Yai O 

. No O • 

Salf-amployed O 



21C.I 



3eh04Miermof««waa»c 
MtMaKito? 

"Yaa O 
No O M 



(5JHo to33mdfnttFfob 



OFFICE U8£0flLY 

INDUSTItY 



t r 

i 3 



(Skip tc 23 liftd inter lOb worM 
ot Int wetk) 



•A O 

B O 

C C 

D J 

^1- E o 

. . F O 

■j> o G O 

? ? V H ■ 

-c! J 

9 9 K () 

L () 

Htf. W O 



OCCMfATJOM 

0 O O N O 

1 I t P O 
e 2 Q O 

3 3 3 R 0 

'I- s 6 

S '3 J o 

? ? V n 

Y O 

fitt. z 



il. (lfLKlnt9.ik»to27A.) 
Hai . . . baan loftlttnf for WMk 
tfurint thapaat4w«al(i7 

Yes O No C> {Go to 24) 



22A. WfMl hai • . . ba«i aolf« In tha Itac 
' 4 waaki M find wori(7 rMaf A 
n*ithod\ tn»d: doiwtrf^d Ini)^ 



Chackad 

with- 



pub. amplcy. ayancv O 

pvt. employ. a»ancv O 

acnployar diractly . ■ O 

friarMltorralatfvaa.. O 

j'facad Of anawarad ads O 

Nothing r5**»ro O 

Othar (Sp0Cifylnnotn,9.t,C£TA, 

union crptof,f*tiU*t,ttc) ..... O 



22t.WhYdld...itadkiot(ln|«o< _ 
work7 WvltbaoMa... loat ' 
• orquif aJobatdMrttkna (pmm) 
or WM thara aoma oihar raaBDn7 

Loai |ob 

Quit job ^. O 

Left ichoot Q 

Waritad tamporary work O 

Other (SpHify in noMj O 



73C 1) How many w a alti 



T 



^^lookirtf for work? 



afo did... Mart 
look inf for work7 

■3) How many woaki 
atowii...l«U 

off? 



0 O 

1 t 

^ 'H 

3 3 

G 6 

? ? 

9 9 



Haa . . . baan lookkv for hilt*tima or 
pan*timawork7 m 



full O 



Part O 



32E. It thart any raMon why . . . eouM 
not take a iob LAST WEEK7 

Yes O ( Alrasidyhaiaiob .... O 
^ J Temporary illniit . . . O 
I Going to ichool . . . . O 
No O \0\bm (Spttlfy in nottt) 6 



22F. Whan did . , . I«ai work at a fulLtlrna 
job or buakiaai taaiini 7 eonaaoutfva 
waaka of ittottf 



Within laftt 12 monthl (^ify) 



fMpfttM) 9 

One to five yairt^ . . 

More than b years ago 

Nev. worked lull lime 2 wki. or more ■ 
Never wotked et *tl 

(SKff to 23. Ifkyoffentertd h 2tA. *nt*r 
job, *lth4t full Of /mt tifift, from which hki 
off ElM tnttr last full time chfllton fob 



24. tNTERVIEWEn CHECK lTf 14^ 
(Aotttioft tivmb^f) - - - •> 

Fimdiqit of SEGMENT numbar It: 

O 1.2.4. 5. 6. or 8 f£nd nutttkmi) 

' O 3 or 7 rCo to 24A} 



24A. When did . , . laM work for pay at a 
ra|uUr )fih or bualnaa^, alth-t full- or 
pirt'Umt7 

Within piit 12mor^ths O " 

1 upto2y«aria(|0 O 

2upto3yaafsiflo . .0 )'(Gofo24ii) 

3 up to 4 yaori ago . . . 0 

4 up to'5 years ago . ^ . O 
6ornw.y^.«,o .. OV 
Nevtf worked Of 

24a. Why dU . . . thal(ab7 
Perioral, family 

(Inct, pfffn^ncy) Of Khool . . 

Health 

Retirement or old age 

Seconal job completed 



o 

o 



Slack work or busmeia condlttorw O 
Temporary • • 

nonMannal )ob completed . O • 
Unsatisfactory work 

arrangomants (Hotn, p$y, ftc.) O 



Other 



O 



24C. Doaa . . . want a refMlar ^ nor, aHhcr 
full- or part-time? 

Yea \ . . :. . 0\ ' 
Maybe -r it deper^ds > (Go to 2iU) ' 
(Sptclfy In notti) O 



No ... . 
Don't krww 



^ Idikipto 



UC) 



240. What ar« tha raawne ... la net look ini 
fo^ wwk? 

(tHork fochrtnon rMnt*ort$d) . 

a Bahevainowork 

•vailibia in line of work or arte O 

a Cyuign't fir>d anv work O 

a Lacks nac. cchoohno . 

training, skills or axperienoa . ■ O 
a Employer I 

think too young or topoid . ... O 

a Other per s. handicap tn finding job O 

s 

a Can't arrartta chtkl care O 

* Family rasporwbilitias . O 

* In achool or Olhcf training . . O 
a III haaltt^ . Physical disability . . Q 

• plher (Sptitfyinno^ti) .... Q 

• Don't know . '.^ 



24E. Doee . . . Intend lo tool' for work of any 
kktd in the neat 12 monlhe? 
Yes . 

I It depecKis ^5Arc/ry</i/Torrj; >. 
No 

Don't know 

(Iftntry In 24B, ducflbf fob In 23 



' r-r^-'i ' 

26.INTERV)EWEf^ CHECK ITEM 
(RohiVon numlnf} 
Fimdifitolr SEGMENT 
r>umb«r It: 
1.2.4.5.6.or8^frW:ru«i/^> 





26A;Hpw nMny h9urtpirwMk * 
tMi^A . USUALLY pofk m 



o 
I 

s 
:j 

? 

9 



26B. Ii . . . p«k< by tht hour 
_ onthltiob? 
■ . 

Yea O (GotoiX) 
No O (Skip 19 ISO) 



250. How much do«i . . . Mm 
pfrhour? 



Dollart 


Cantt 


O 0 


0 ( •:> 


I I- 


I ;t 




c *i 


1 i 


3 .3 


i.). >, 








G G 




? ? 


? -r- 


y -T- 









(AtkSSD) 



250. How much d04i . . 
USUALLY Mm ppr % 
ftthltiobSEFOPlE 
I d«di»ctiofM7 IndOdi any 
ovartkna pay^ comnttiaitMiiy 
or tip! Mutliy raealytd. 



c> o o 

J I I 

i- i. r 

:< 3 3 



23. DESCnimON Of X)B OR BUSINESS o 


¥ 








23A, For »^*>omdld . . .^work/ (Norm of company, binin*u> orftnimion or othtt tmphytt.) 


;23E.Waa thUpanon 

j An employee of PR 1 VATE Co , 

1 bt/^, or irvJivtduat for wagas. salary or comm. 


/ 

. P - 




23F. INTERVIEWER 
CHECK ITEM ; 


23B, What kind of buaineai or Industry is thie? (For tn^pit TV and rtdh mfg. , rttail tho4 stort^ Sttte Lehsr D*pt , form ) 


-1 . 

1 A*J^ED£RAL 9overnrr>ent employee 


• F ^ 


\ (Go to 


Enlry (or NA) 
in Item 20A 


> 1 




j A STATE government employee ^ 


. S 




; (Go to 2^ 




] A LOCAL governrnent employee . . , . • 


. L ^ 


i 




» ot top 


23C. What kind of work wea . . , &l^l'(for txttnph- titctrlcel enginnr, ttock citrlt. typist, fmtntr.f 


. 1 Selfwpl. in OWN bu5 . prof, practice, or farm 




■ 


Entry (Of NA)- 
in Item 2IB 


^ OfN^t) 

I 


^ , - 1 p 2 . 


' / Yes 

{ Islhebusinminr.orporaiad? <. ^, , 

. \ No (onittm) 


. . 1 
SE . 

WP 


! (t'ftd 

i tiont) 






230. What wer^... .'s moat Imoorlant KtivHIaa or duties? (For ixampu^ ty/MS, kteps account books, fikt. wZ/j lor*. optnttes 

^ p/int/nf pftii, ftnohts coftOft* ) > 


J Worlf ing Wl THOUT PAY m fam bus or (arm 


All other OMi 


(End 
qattthm) 


t - 1 • ' ' 


; NEVEHWORKED 


NEV 







a 



ERIC 



32 - 



40 





ItA. LII^E 
^NUMBER 


RELATIONSHIP TD 
REFERENCE PERSON 




1BC. AGE 


O V) 


'R«faronc« P«non WITH 

otK •* rtUtivM in household 




O 
I I 


p ^ 
• i i 


Rtfemnca Perion v^ilh 

NO oth«r relatives in hous«tiold . ■ 




cl S 

3 3 




Huiband . 
















Own child 




6 G 




Parent * . . . . .-. . . . 




7 ? 




Brother/Sifter 




^ ^ 


0 


* " Other rel. of Hel Person . , , . 


( i 






Nonrei. of Ref rvwnWITH 
OWN reletivAt in household . . . 


("} 




■ 


Non rel. of Ref Person with 

NO OWN relatives In househokl . 


o 





2fA. IntefviMMf Check Item Flat d^t of SEGMENT 
number It: 

•:> 1. 2. 4. 6, 6, or 8 (Co to 50) 
..I 2 or 7 (Go ro 288} 

3M. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM || 
A O Entry (Of NA) in itefn 20A*ANC 



P. F. S. I. or I in item 23E M«* ft^ 29) 
Entry (or N A) in item 20A Pm ^ 



NOTE: MaHt «v«Mth«riecor>diobi«um«Mordiffirent 
frcm [Ob jnHem TSB-E. OeKribe If diffbrent. 
38. Wtiet VM« . , .'I iaco*>d job LAST WEEK? _ 
Semeei238--E O (Aiii39) * 
Different from 23B-E Q (Ot^^ %^9r_ • 

A. NAME oMMf^Ldvert' 



SE or WP in item 23E ^SAi^ fo /f#m S6) . 
C Ent^Y(orNA)lnitem21BrM^fD/^rm j;; 
D.J Alt other cams ^i*/p to SO) 



29. You tb^d m« thet l«t week . . . woflted for (itttrffi ^ 
. to D). At whit time of iky d . . bigin wocV. 
on Kilt job meet deye last wMk7 



\ O 

2 ■ 

. 3 "J 
4 



9 0 
10 o 

n ( 
12 Noon' 

12 Midnight '> 



AM 

PM 



31. Doee. .. USUALLY work Iti 


m lame shift or doee the 


ihf ft rotate (fof t^.imtpk, from d§y to tvtttfng or ntffttl) 


SafTM! >f IwBd s^vi^v-^ 


_ 3>.taiin^.thiA, .y 


32. Ii ... on flexitime or lome other schedule that altowi 


workers to vary the time they begin and md ¥vork? 


Yes . No J 


Don't know ' -» 


3;), Did . / rwork for more than 


oneamployer LAST WEEK? 


^tn (Sk!pto33) 


No ' 



30. At whit time of day did . 
moat days lait week? 



. end worl< on this job 



9 O 

10 \> 

11 o 
12 Noon O 

12 Midnight O 



AM O 

PM O 



34. In addition to working for waget-of^ulafv. did . . . 
operate his/her owv> fann, businsM, or profealon 
LA&TWEEK? 



Yes (Snip to 3H) 



No 



Did • • hAA viy other joij LAST WEE K at which he/ihe 
did not wdrk at all?^/f " Indmt whvhtr pokf for 
lob.) 

YwPaid . Ifs^f^fgj^^f No , 

VevNolpaid ) to 43) 



3$. You toJd ine that iaat week . . . worked for fenthts in 
23A to 0). In addition to this work, did . . . do eny work 
, for ws^ or salary LAST WEEK? 

Yes rSkip(b38) No ' 



37. Did . . . have another job LAST WEEK at which he/ihe 
did not work at %\\l(lf"yii,"'indk9te whtthtrpoid for job.) 



• Y«.P8id 
Yes Not paid 



\(Aik37A} 



No 



(Ship 
toi2) 



37A. Vv'ea ... on layoff from this other iob? 
YeB No 



18D. MARITAL STATUS 



Married-Civilian 

spouse present . ... 
Married- 

Afn»ed Forces 

spouse present 

Married - 

spouse ebsent ' 

(BMCiudt sfp^ttd) 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Separated 

Never married 



16E. SEX AND 

VETERAN STATUS 

me (Alio Mark 
V$t. Status) 



\ 




I 


I I 






?. 




Viet nam Era 


(J 


5 ' 


3 3 


Korean War 


o 


a 




World War 11 


o 






Wor ld War 1 


o 


G 




Other Service 


r> 


? 




Nonvaleran 


o 


8 


None 

0 



Female . 



DESCmt 2ND IOB IF "YES" IN ANY OF 33-37 



41 , Thit quasi ion. along with any 
remaining queitlona. refers to . . .'s 
)ob at e (mtry In 23c) with 
(mtrylfi330). 

How many hours did . . . work at 
tNiJob LAST WEEK? 



COCWATION. 
D. MAIN ACTIVITY" 



43. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
Entry of P, F^S, L. orl 

lnitim23E: O (Sft/pto45) 



PRIVATE P 

FEDERAL GOVT F 

STATE GOV'T S 

LOCAL GOV'T. ...i L 

SELF-EMP. IN OWN BUS.. PROF. 
PRACTICE OR FARM 

Yea I 

No (or ftrm) SE 

WITHOUT PAY .'...WP 



INC. 





INDUSTflY 




OiCCUfATION 


0 


O 0 


A 


('> 




O 0 o 


N ■•> 


F 


I r 


B 


.J 




I I I 


P o 


F 




C 


O 




^ ^ p. 


Q O 


C 




D 


O 




.1 -A 3 


R 0 


E 




E 


0 




^ '1* 


S 0 


U 


o ■> 


F 


0 




-J S 


T 0 


5 


u <^-- ' 


G 


0 - 






u -u 


E 


? ( ? 


H 


o 




? 7 


V 


0 


H X 


J 


u 




S K 


w o 


N 


' > ' ) 


K 








X o 


L 
V 




L 


0 






Y O 




R9f. O 


M 


(J 




R*f. ) 


•Z 



39. What is the main reason that . . . worki at more 
than one job? 

To meet regular householdjaitpani^ 

Topa^fjiil^efetrrrrr. 

Tosave for the future 

To get experience In e dif farent 

occupation or to build up a business 

To.help out a f rier>d or relative 

To get extra money to buy sonDething special 

Enjoy the work on the second job 

Changed ]obl during the week 

OxhnfSptafy) 



40. How many hours did . . . work 
at hfs/hef second job LAST WEEK? 



o 
I 



18F. HIGHEST 
GRADE 
AHENDED 

E H- C 



180. GRADE 
COMPLETED 

Yes 



No 

O 



o 


O 


I 


I 




c 


3 


3 




(\. 




'j 


(■> 


C'l 


? 


T 




8 


0 


9 







1 ' 


. RACE 




181. 






ORIGIN 


Whita . . . 


C) 


O 0 


Blacr 




< -I t 








A/ner. Indian. 






Aleut, Eskimo 


( ) 




Asian 






or Pecific 111. . 




3 


Other 


o 


G 






• ? 








■ 







82. Is . . . now attending or enrolled m a hill -ti me 
•tudent In e vacetionai or Qcoipatlonei program? 



Yea O 



No O 



53. Now I wrouU Nke to aak eome ?,ueationi about 
. . . 'sperticlpetion In edult eduottion tctlvltiei, 

(Rnd or show Mnlthrt and IHt oftx^mphs on 
fhihcard) 

(Exckidino fyiAtime achool attendenee) during 
the p«t 12 montha (that ii, since May 1 eVMr 
eio)heB... (AsMondmmkMchcttnofy) 



e. Taken any edult or continuing education or 
noncndit eouraei or educatk»nel ectivltiei? 



O 



No 0 



DK O 



All other c 



Q (Skip to 50) 



43. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
(Trm%Cfib€ from Itwm 20A.) 

40 hours or less 

(InchMhNA^s) O (5Mfpta4$) 
" 41 hours 

ormore... O (AiM44) 

44. Did . , . gH e hl^ remofpey. like time and 
« half or doubia tim« for houri ha/rfw worked 
over 40? 

Yea O No O 



46. How many days a w«ek doN . . . USUALLY 
work at this job? 

1 day 0 4 days O 5H days O 

2 days 0 4Hdays Q 6 days O 

3 days O * 6 days O 7 days 0 



b. Taken eny courses for credit as e pert-time 
student in high aehool, college^ vocationei, 
or otherichooi? 

Vaa Q No O DK o 



c. Taken e course by corresponderKe. te4evlsk)o^/ 
radio, or nawepaper, or taken uny prtvete 

instruction or tutodng? 
Yea O No O DK O 



d. Taken eny courses or educational activities 
given by an employer, e isbor orgenlietion, 
e nei^>borhood center^ e church or other 
community group? 



4 INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 
. niry orNA in item 25A? 

Y« 0 (Skip y» 49) No O (Atk47) 



47. How many hours per week 
doM... USUALLY work 
at this lob? I 



O O 
I 



48, On this ]ob, is . , . e member of a labor union or 
of an employee saaocietlon similar so a unk>n^ 



Yes ■ > (Skip to 50) 



No 



49. On this Job. Is . . . covered by a union 
or employee essoctetion contract? 



Y« 



No 



Don't know 



ranijTE^viewef) cnct^K item 

How old is this person? 
14 Of 15 O (End questions) 16* 



Yes 



No O 



DK O 



e. Taken eny Instruction for adults whfi have 
not finl#>ed hi^ ichool? 

■ Yh No n DK O 



f. Taken eny otfier orgeniied educational 
activities or courses during the past 12 months? 

(Not Including S4lf education) 
. Yes (Oticrlbe) 



No 
DK 



64. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

Whorepoited items 51 for this person? 
Self 
Other 



^(Fiy5) 



66, INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

"No" marked m 
. ali parts of 53a-f (End questions) 



61. Is . . . now attending or enrolled fOII-ttmt 
in regular school, that is, In elemintery, 
junior high, or hl^ school; orlnecollega 
degree program, (such es, en Associate of Arts, 
Bachelor's, Master's or Doctoral de^r^ program)? 

Yes ' (SklDto 53) No ■ 



"Y«" or "DK" 
marked m any 
part of 53a^. 



(fill CPS 680 
afttr the Interview) 



IF THIS IS THE LAST PERSON 14" YEARS 

OF ACE IN 1HE HOUSEHOLD, FILL AN ADUL T 

EQVCA TION FORM CPS-680 or call bock 

for each pefion with an entry In the second circle 

of Item 55. 
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18A. IINE NO. 

1 1. 



tec. AGE 



1BE. SEX 
Mate . . . 
Female . 



18H. RACE 

1. White ■ 

2. Black 

3. Amef Indian. 
Aleut.Eskimo' ' ' 

4. Asian or 
Pacific 

Istarvder C : 

5. Olher. O 



TYPE OF INTEflVIEW 
FOn THIS PERSON: 



NoniniecvitM ' ) 
Reaacn: 

Noooahome 

Tamp. Abtant . . . 

Refund •:» 

Oihaf o 



1. Are you now ana(idln9 or anrotM aa a Ml -time ttudent (n a ichool of any type? 
Yea "(Ask 2) ^ 
No O (Skip to $) 



2. Are you tn a program leading toward the completion of ttementery achool or 
hl^ achooir 

Yea (SMiptoS) 
No 



-7- 



3. Are you in a college degree program ^ 

(such m, «n gsjochti's, b^hfior's, master's, or dor.ofat d4^t progrm)? 
Yea o.(SMiptoS) 
No " 



7- 



4. Are you in a vocational or occupational program? 
\ • Ye. 

No '■'> 



6. (Excluding full-time atterxJance in gchool) during the peot 12 mopthit. that it, 
iJnce May 1. 1980. hive you taken pert in eny orgmlzed edult educetloo coun 
or ectivitiei luch aa . . 7 

(M^ or show dtfinitfon ot^J list of tx0mpits on fiitshconi) 
Yea C (Ask 6) 

No ' (End qutsUons foe this pfnon) 



6. Hew many of theae counee or ectivitlea did you participate In, 
mciud/nf my that you dki not compiiti? 



1 r 



7. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

Entry of 4 or ios5 m i\Qm 6 " Ask itimi 8-19 for t^hiouru 



Enlry of 5 or more in item ^-^Ask iHmt 8-f9 for tht 4 
most nant courses taken. 



8. What WM the name of thii couraa or activity 7 

(tfmon than I courts token, obtoin nmts of iff 

or the 4 most recent <oufUS before mking items 9-19 

t'of eo€k toune) ^ 

9. in what general aubject-matter area waa thiicourN? 

1. Agriculture and renewable natural resources 

2. Arts, visual and performlr^g , 

3. BuJinesj , . . 

4. Education ' 

5. Engineering and engineering technology; 

computer science and' data proc«uing; etc. . . 

6. f^alth care arid health scierices . . . '. 

.7. Health education 

8. Home economics 

9. Personal services occupations 

1 0. Languaoe^ Iin9uistics, and 

literature; communication 

n. life sciencea end 

physical sclefKM. mathematical sciences 

12. Philosophy, reiigion.and theology; psychology. 

13. Physical education and ioisure 

14. Social sciences and social studies, law. etc 

> 15. Interdiiciplinarv studies 

16. Unable to classify 

10. What waa your main reeaon for taking thta course? 

1. For peraonai or tocial rawom (e.^ community 

activity, home and fomiiy Hfe, penonot 
deveiopmeitr, $ociel ond retreotivnof intertstt). 

2. Ti improve, adverK< or 

Veep up to date In my cut rent job 

3. To trL^^n fur an occupAtional fieU 

I hftve not worked in previously 

4. Toget ei>«w jobin my current 

occupiTion or i n e previous orcupation 

6 Oih«f job reiLMed/ea<on 

6.Totrain for volunteer work 

7 For general educaifon 

8 To prepare for 

naturalisation as an Arrwncan citi/en 

9. Other n^^jotyrelated rftax>n 

H. DkJ you take this couraa to meet * requtr«ment ioe 
obtaining e c«rtlfk|ite, diplome, or ikonml 



1 1e, Whet type of oertlflcttte, diploma, or d«gf aa? 

1. 8th grade cei'titicaie 

. 2. High school diploma 

(lnciudin$ e^uivafency certificete) 

3. Certificate or post 

high school dipfoma m a vocational program . . 

4. 2'year degree from 

a college or technical institutfi^<Msociler«</tfj^f^ 

5. 4 vaar degree from . 

acollege or untversity^6tfc/y«/(v'i decree): 

6. Graduate or professional degree 

• (such 4 rrmter's, doctorate, medic^ doctor). . ■ . 

7. Other.. , 



13. DM you take thH courae to me«t a requiremant for 
obtaining or renev/Ing e ilcenie or certificete In 
< trede or profialon M reciulred by law or regulation? 



12a. Wee it to obtain or to renew e certifk:ete or ik^enie? 



Courae HI 



1 0 

2.' O 

. 3. O 

4. O 

5. O 

6. O 
7 O 

8. o 

9. 0/ 

10. U 

11. O 

12 v 

13 f » . 

14 (?) 

15 .) 

16 :) 



Courae n2 



7- O 



1. O 

2. O 

3 O 

4 O 

5 0 

6. O 

7 0 

8..0 

9. O ' 



Yea O (Ask 
He) 

Ho b (Skip 
to t3) 



1. 0 

2 , o 

3 o 



1. O 

2 n 

3 C) 

4. O 

.5 o 

6 O 

1. 0 

8 O 

9 O 



Yea O (Ask 
tte) 

Ho d'lSklp 
to 12) 



1. () 



2. O 



4. O 



5 



6 

7 v'' 



Y« u (Ask 

tie) 

No (Skip 
to t3) 



Obtain 
Renew 



(Ask 

17e) 

No (Skip 
toJ3) 



Obtain 
Renew 



Cou.ne ' a 3 



1 o 

2. O 

3. a 

4. O- 

5. O 
6 (■) 
7. V 

6 i.v 

9. O 

10 O 

n o 

12. O 

13 O 

14. (.) 

15 O 

16 O 



Count 14 



2 C 

3 O 

4 O 

5 {.:» 

6. O 

B O 

9. ^ ' 



1 o 

2. O 

3. J) 

4. O 

5 b 

6 O 

__7 V 

e <" » 

9 0 

10. *o 

11. o 
, 12. O 

13 O 

14 O 

lb o 

16. O 



-1. O 

2 O 

3 C 



Yea o (Ask 

lie) 

No O (Skip 
to J2) 



\ () 

2. 

3 



4 

5 

6. O 

7. 0 

8 O 
9. 



Yea O (Ask 
tia) 

No l~ (Skifi ' 
to 12) 



K 0 



No 



(Ask 

t2aj 

(Skip 
to t3) 



Obtiim 



ReniNv 



No 



(Ask 

f2a) 

(Skip 
to t3) 



Obtain 
Rer^r 
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13. Who provided thi Instruction for thil courw? 



\. Elementdryjchool or high schooJ , 

2. 2'yMr cofTimunity or jr. coll«ge. or technical institute. 

3. 4- year coHeg* or universally 

4. Vocationdl, triido. business, hospftal, or tlight school . . . . 

5. Other school . , ' 



6. Tutor or private instructor. 

7. Busirwss or industry 



8. Labor organization or professional association , . , 

9. Fwiefal. State, county or local oovernment agency 

(t, g. milltory r»s4fvt unit, ogrlcultunl ixitnsiotf, rtcrtQilotf (hportmwt)^ 

10. Private community orpanizalion (f,g, chunh, 

synofogut, VMCA, Crw, rHighborhood auocfotkm) 

W.OxhK (SftKify) 



12. Don't know. 



14. Wa* tbt instruction for this coun* provided }2y your employer for employee 
• in your or ginixatlon? 



COURSE NUMBER 1 



I ■ ' 
2. 

3 .) 
4 

5. . . 

6. n , 
7. 

8 () 

9. C 

<0. () 

II 5 

12. O 



Ye« (-> 



No O 



COURSE NUMBER 2 



). *■ 

2 r 

3 \ ' 

4 CJ 

5. > 

6 O 

7. O 

0 

9. t ? 

10 ' > 

11 • ) 
« 

12. c> 



COURSE NUMBER 3 



Yes 



No O 



1 '. • 

2. •) 


\ 

2 f 


3 ' 


3 


4. 


4 ( 


5. (V 


5 ^ 


6. - 

7. ^ 


6. ( 

7. ' 


B O 


8 c 


9 





10. (J 
IV. o 



12 O 



Ye* 



No 



COURSE NUMBER 4 



10 n 
11. o 



12 O 



Yes 



No O 



16. Wfw paid for this course? (Mofk aflihct apply} 
« 

1. Sell or family 



2. Government / 

(f4<hriii, State, county, local govfrrumnt, inclu^htg pubiH tchooH). 



3. Business or industry . 



4. Private organization 

(i.g. churchy labor orgahuation, 

proftalonot ttsocfatlofi, YMCA, or Rtd Cross ) , 

b.Qihe( (Spfcify^ , 



1. O 

2. O 

3. (■> 

4. O 

5. O 



1. . ' 
2. 

3 O 
4. 

5 '■) 



6. Don't kno^ . 



1 O 

2, M 

3 n 

4 () 

5 O 

■ 6 



1 O 

2 O 

3 j:) 



6. 



16. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 

• 1. "Sell Of family'* is the only sourco of payment marked m 15. 

2. All other case^ 



. 1. i) (Skip to 19} 
2 f> (Atkt7} 



1. . (Skip to) 9) 

2. <J (Aik)7) 



1. C> ^S*/pro /9> 

2. ' (Aik)7) . 



1. i" (Skip to 19} 

2. " (AiMH) 



17. Was vouf employer one of the sources of payment mentlOf>ed? 



No O 



Yes (-> 



No u 



Yes 



No f 



Yes 



No 



lB/iNtEhViewefi CHECK ITEM ~ 

1 ,"SeH or tamily" is one of the sources of payment marked in 1 5 . 



2 All othc coses. 



L ^ (A$k19) 



2. ( i (£nd Quastfofis for this 
pffjoft or goort to 
fttKt couru If 
opplkatit) 



(Ask t9) 



2. '> (End qutittorti for this 
pinonorgoon to 
rtfxt coufu If 
applkohli} 



(Ask t9} 



(Endqutsthns for thl% 
pfnonorgoan to 
nixt count If 
oppilcwbit) 



(Ask 19} 



(End qutstlons tor this 
person or go on to 
ne»t iount If 
applkabli) 



19. Hov^ much did you your family pay for tuition and required fees? 



$ . 



0 r ^' . P 

1 ) ! I 



^ t ' I f 



(Goon to Mxt course or. 
ptrwn oi applicabltj 



(Go on to mxt tonne or 
penon as oppHtablt) 



(Goon to tiekt coutie or 
penon oi oppUcoblt) 



(Go on to .leMt i outse or 
penon as applicable} 



Pa9t3 
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Appendix B 
COURSES TAKEN BY ADULT STifDENTS 



The tables which foMoi*/ provide statist i<5s on courses taken Jy adult 
student's in 1981, grouped by major demographic factors: age, s^x, race, 
education and income le^ls, occupation,^' and geograjahic region. 
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TABLE B-1 ' 
^CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES TAKEN, BY AGE oV STUDENT , 1981 

(vertical percentages) 



SUBJECT 

Humanities . 10.4/K 

Arts ; / 5.2 

Social sp^ence^ 6.1 

Natural /sciences 7.1 

Busine%*»^ 16.7 

Engineering 16.1 

Health & medicine 9.0 

Professions ■ 3.1 

Education 3.0 

Phys rciX educa t i on 6.6 
Religious education 2.2 

High school equiv. 2.4 , 

Other 7.0 

Not. classifiable 5.? 

REASON 
Job related 
Not job related ■ 

PROVIDER . 
2 year college 
4 ySir college 
All other schools 
Business 

Labor/prof orgns 
Government 
Private orgns 
Other)" providers 

payIment 

Self & fami ly 
Business 
Government 
Private orgns 
Other 

Not reported 

PERCENTAGE OF 
ALL STUDENTS 



7.3X 
4.9 
. 5.0 
. 4.6 
20.5 
12.5 
12.8 
4.2 
6.5 
6.5 
2.5 
0.6 
8.3 
3.8 



7.0% 
4.2 
4.8 
3.1 
22.6 
10.5 
14.0 
4.3 
7.8 

5>r 
3:4 
0.7 
7.8 
4.6 



6.95S 
5.6 
4.5 
1.9 
22.9 
11.9 
14.2 
4.4 
5.4 
3.8 
3*7 
0.5 
9.9 
4.6 



■ 6.4X 
' 8.1 
' 3.4 

1.8 
18.6 

8.5 
16.4 

3.6 

4.3 
-4.9 

5.2 

0.3 
13.1 

5.4 



\0.2% 
13.3 
.4.6 
1.2 
9.2 
4.1. 
11.1 
1.5 
1.5 
6.1 
13.8 
0.3 
•19.0 
4.2 



All 



18-24 25-34 35-44 45-54 55-64 . 65 up ' students 



5.4 
4;9 
4.0 
20.2 
12.1 
12.8 
4.0 
5.8 
5.7 
3.3 
0.9 
8.8 
4.4 



50 .i5 


59.8 


61.9' 


62. 1 


53.6 


22.2 


57.5 


.49.5 


40.2 


38. 1 


37.9 


46.4. 


77.8 


42.5 


25.2 


17.2 


13.9 


14!. 2 


12.2 


13.2 


16.1 


18.1 


23,6 


20.2 


161.6 


13.1 


8.8 


18.9 


23.5 


17.2 


18. C 


15!. 8 


18.6 


14.5 


17.5 


11.2 


13.6 


15.6 • 


15.4 


!4.2 


5.9 


13.4. 


2.6 


4.9 


5.6 


7.5 


9.0 


4.5 


5.1 


5.3 


8.2 


9.7 


10.6 


10.0 


11.7 


8.2 


7.3 


7.9 


8.9 


• 9 . 6 


.12.2 


28.8 


8.8 


12.3 


11.0 


12.6 


13.4 


15.0 


15.7 


12.4 



48.9 


45.4 


43.4 


42.2 


46.3 


42.1 


45.1 


18.3 


24.8 


1 22.9 


23.8 


18.0 


4.3 


22.1 


17.5 


18.6 


18.4 


19.8 


16.3 


18.0 


17.7 


4.1 


. 4.2 


5.9 


6.5 


8.6 


17.9 


5.6 


5.2 


4.8 


4.4 


4.1 


6.0 


14.1 


5.0 


6.0 


4.0 


5.0 


3.5 


4.7 


3.5 


4.5 


16.4 


37.2 


22.8 


13.1 


7.8 , 


2.8 


100.0 



Source: Pirticipation in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
Note: Figures may not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/or 
mi ssing data . 
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TABLE .8-2 



CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES TAKEN, 


BY SEX 


AND RACE 


OF STUDENT 






(vertical percentages) 










• Men 


- 










All 


• 


Women 


White 


BlacK 


Hi spanic 


Otker 


studen 


SUBJECT 


, 














Humanities 


6.4?^ 


8.6X 1 


6.6% 


11.4% 


20 ij% 


^.6%^ 


7.7% 


Arts 


3.0 


7.1 1 


.■ 5.7' 


2.3 


5.0 


2.8 


5.4 


Social sciences 


4.3 


5.4 I 


4.8 


' 7.1. 


.3.5 


6.7.- . 


' '4 . 9 


Natural sciences 


4.0 


4.0 


3 7 

w ■ r 




5.2 


' 9.5 ^ 


4.0 


Business 


22.7 


18.3 1 


20.4. 


17.8 


1042 


17.3 ' 


20.2 


Engl neer i ng 


on c 

22 . 5 


4.4 1 


12.1 


11.7 


1 1 


10.6 


12.1 


Health ^ medicine 


10.2 


14.7 1 


13.0 


12.3 




6.4 


■12 a 


Professions 


6.5 


2.1 1 


4 0 




4.7 


3.9 


4.0 


-Edupation 


3.6 


7.3 1 


5.7 


7.2 


5.5 


, 6.2- 


; 5.8 


rhysicai educatn 


3. 3 


7.5 1 


6.0 


,2.'0 


4 . 2 


2.8 


5.7 


Religious educatn 


.2.8 


3.7. .; 


^ 3.4 


2.8 


3.0 


2.2 

ft* 1 ft* 


3 3 


High school equiv 


. 0.6 


I.t 1 


0.7 


2.9 


1.0 


2.8 


0.9 


Other subjects 


3.6 


10.5 1 


9.2 


5.8 


4.2 


5.0 


8.8 ' 


Not classifiable 


4.4 


4.5. 1 


4.5 


5.9 


7.2 


14.0 


4.4 


REASON 




• 












dob related 


66.6 


50.9 \ 


60.4 


62.1 


52.0 ' 


59.6 


.57.5 


Not job related 


33,4 


49. 1 1 


39 6 


37 9 


47 . 4 


40.4 


42.5 


D D n \ / T n c D 






• 










Two yr col lege 


13.7 


.17.9 1 


16.2 


18.8 


27.2 


34.8 


16 1 


Four yr col lege 


18.8 


18.9 1 


20.0 


20.2 


13.2 ^ 


15.2 


18.9 


Other schools 


14.3 


19.8 1 


17.6 


23.7 


24.5 


11.2 


17.5 


Business 


19.0 


8.8 1 


IT. 3 


9.1 


10.2 


7.3 


13.1 


Labor/prof orgns 


6.8 


3.8 


5.5 


3.4 


2.0 


3.9 


. *5.1 


Government 


9.7 


'7.2 1 


8.4 


13.0 


7 i 
' ' 1 


13.5 


8.2 


tommuniiy orgns 


b . U 


10.8 1 


9.4 


5.7 


0 0 
0. ^ 


7. a 


8.8 


Other providers 


6.6 


8.8 1 


8.4 


5.3 


7.2 


4.5. 


7.9 


PAYMEflT 
















Self & family 


36.4 


51.6 1 


48.2 


34.6 


44.3' 


24.7 


45. 1 


Business 


29.8 


16.4 |. 


24.0 


14.2 


16. 1 


9.0 


22.1 


Government 


19.8 


16,1 |. 


16. S 


39.6 




48.3 


17.7 


Private orgns 


4.'7,. 


6.3 . 1 


6.0 


4.9^ 


5.8 


7.3 


.5.6 


Other 


4.5 


5.5 1 


5.1 


5.8 i 


8.4 


. 9.0 


5.0 


PERCENTAGE OF 
















ALL STUDENTS 


42.4 . 


57.5 1 

> 


85.4. 


4.6 


2.8 


0.7 


100.0 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations. 
Note: Figures may not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/or 
missing data. 
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TABLE B-3 



CHA^AetERlSTICS OF COURSES ■ TAKEN , BY EDUCATION LEVEL OF STUDENT 



(vertical, percentages) • . 

Less than HSchool -Some College Grad All 
12 years diploma college decree , school students 



SUBJECT 
Humani ties 
Arts 

Social sciences 
Natural sciences 
Business 
Engineer ing 
Health & medicine 
Eclucatiprl 
Physical educatn 
Rel igious. educatn 
High school equiv 
Cither subjects 
Not classifiable 

REASON 

dob related 

Not job. related 

provider ' 

•two yr college" 
Four yr col lege 
Other schools * 
Business 

Labor/prof or^hs 
Government- 
Pr i vate orgns 
Other 

PAYMENT 

Self & f ami ly 

Business 

Government 

Private orgns 

Other 

PERCENTAGE' OF 
ALL STUDENTS 



14.65S 
6,6 
2.6 
6,7 
12.2 
12.7 
8.9- 
3.1 
3.9 
4»8 
7.5 
10.2 
'5.0 



39;o 

61.0 



13,7 
4.8 
32.4 
11.8 

i;7 

11.6 
J4..1 
9.7 



33.4 
14.6 
32.8 
7.7 
10.6 



5.3 



6.4X 
5,9 
3.1 
3.2 
20.5 
15.9 
il .5 
2.3 
6.4 
4.2 
,.1.3 
n .7 
4.6 



56.0 
44.0 



17.2 
7.3 
24.1 
17.1 



10.4 
11.0 
9.2 



43/4 
2f'.8 
;9.2 
'6.7 
/ .5.5 



24.2 



8.6X 


7. a 


• 

-6.5X 


i.n 


5.4 


5.5 


4 . 4 


5.4 


6.4 


4.8 


5.9 


4.9 


5.4 


3.1 


3.1 


4.0 


21.6 


23.2 


17.1 


20.2 


13.0 


10.2 


7.6 


12.1 


13.3 


13.5 


14.2 


12.8 


1.9 


7.4 


14.8 


5 . 8. 


5.4 


5.9 


5.8 


5.7 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


A A 

3 . 3 


0.1 


0.1, 


0.1 


A A 

0.9 


7.8 


8.5 


6.2 


n A 

8.8 


4.8 


' 4.8. 


4'. 3 


4.4 


59.5 


62. 1 


69.8 


C A 4 


40.5 


37.9 


30.2 


AH A 

39.9 


28.2 , 


9.8 


7.7 


16.1 


17.6 


26.3 


36 . 0 


1 0 . y 


15.7 


15.8 


13.1 


17.5 


13. 8 


15.0 


8.7 


13. J 


3.2 ■ 




. 10.2 


5.1 


6.8 


0 c 
0.0 




0 . C 


7.5 


9.2 


8.0 


8.8 


7.0 


8.4 


7.9 


7.9 


49.3 


48.4 


51.0 


45.1 


23.5 


26.4 


19.3 


22.1 


17.3 


15.4 


18.3 


17.7 


■4.5 ■ 


5.8 


" 6,3 


5 .6 


5.3 


3.9 


4.6 


5.0 


28.0 


' 18.7 


19.5 


100.0 



Source: ( Participatij^n in Adult Education 1981, author's calculations; 

Note: Figures ma^y not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/or 
missing ddta. 
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TABLE B-4 

CHARACTERISTICS OF" COURSES TAKEN, BY FAMILY INCOME OF STUDENT 

(vertijcal percentages) 



Under 
(10,000 


$10,000" 
14,999 


$15,000- 
19,999 . 


$^0,000- 
24,999 


$25,000- 
49,999 


$50,000 
and up 


All ; 
students 


SUBJECiL 

W V U W U W v\_ 


13. OX 












(3. 




Human 1 t(efs\ 


8.2J( . 


7.9X 


5.85S 


6 


M 


6.6J^ 


7.7X 


Arts / .. 
Social sci 


5.7 , 


5.5 


5,2 


.5.3 


5 


.3 


. 5.6, 


5.4 


.5.6 




9 . 9 


. D 


4 


.4 




4.9 


Nil t UP a 1 fir i 


•1 . r 


5.0 


. 4.5 • 


3.5 


<j 

0 


4 

. 4 


- 3.2 


4.0 


Business 


15.0: 


17.3 - 


17. .7 


19.1 


23 


.3 


24,2 


20.2 


Engineering 


9.4. 


12.7 


12.4 ' 


13.3 


12 


.6 


9.5 


12.1 


Health 


11.0 


12 B 

1 1 u 




1 / • 0 


11 


.6 




12.0 


Professions 


2.7 


3.4 


. 4.3 


4.4, 


4 


.1 . 


5.0 ■ 


4.0 


Education 


4.1 


6.2 


6.2 


6.9 


5 


.9 


4.5 


5.8 


Physical ed 


4.7 


5.0 


6.3 


5.7 


6 


.2 


.6.1 


5.7 


Religious ed 


5.3 


4..0 


3.3. 


3.6 


2 


.6 


1.7 


3.3 


HSohool equiv 


• 3 . 0 


1.3 


0.6 


0.6 


0 


.3 


0.3 : 


0.9 


Other subject 


s 9.3 


9.5 


7.8 


9.3 


8 


.9 


6.4 


8.8 






3.7 


3.9 


5.1 


•J 


fl 


'4.1 


4.4 


REASON 


















Job related 


51.5 


9 w . 0 






63 


.6 


■ ft 0 1 
DO . / 


DO . i 


Not job rel 


48.5 


41.4 


40.6 


39.1 , 


36 


.4 


36.3 


39.9 


PROVIDER 


















2 VP ico I leae 


19 5 


21.2 


18. 1 


16.4 


1 *♦ 


• D 


j4.0 


16. 1 


4 yr col lege 


14.9 


18.2 


19.7 


20.7 


21 


.2 


21.1 


18.9 


Other school 


24.4 


/18.9 . 


20.5 


18.9 


15 


.9 


13.8 


17.5 


Business 


7.8 


lit 

lit! 


12 8 


14 4 


16 


.5 


\L 7 


1 0 t 1 


Labor/prof 


2.9 


3.2 


4.2 


4.3 


6 


.0 


12.8 


5.1 


Government 


8.4 


8.8 


8.5 


8.7 


9 


. 1 


6.9 


6.2 


Private orgn 


13.5 


10.3 


9.2 


>8.5 


' 8 


.5 


6.1 


8.8 


Other 


8.2 


8.2 


6.9 


7.9 


8 


. 1 


10.2 


7.9 


PAYMENT 


















Self/fami ly 


42.2 


47.0 


46.8 


48.4 


47 


.0 


54.5- 


45.1 


Business 


10. -8 


18.9 


• 23.5. • 


24.7- 


27 


. 1 


24.6 


22.1 


Government 


29.2 


21.1 


18.0 


17.6 


16 


.5 


11.9 


17.7 


Private 


9.2 


6.6 


6.0 


5.8 


. 5 


.0 


4. '5 


5.6 : 


Other 


8.2 


6.3 


5.6 


5.4 


4 


.1 


3.9 


5.0 


f^ERCENTAGE OF 


















ALL STUDENTS 


11.1 


12.2 


12.6 


15.1 


33 


.4 


8.0 


100,0 



Note: Figures /hay not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/cJr 
%missing/data. ' 
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TABLE lf-5 , 

CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES TAKEN, BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF jTUDENT 

(vertical percentages) 

In Not^ in White Blue All 

labpi* force labor force collar collar Service Farm students 



SUBJECT 
















Humani ties 


6.8X 


10.2% 1 


6".65( 


7.4X 


9.25( 


5. a 


i.n 


Arts 


3.-8 


9.7 -1 


4.3 


3.1 


4.9 


4.1 


5.4 


Social sciences 


4.8 


5.2 r 5.2- 


3.3 


6 . 0 


2.7 


4.9 


Natural sciences 


3.9 


4.4 


3.6, 


5.4 


4.7 


2.4 


4.0 


Business 


22.7 


13.0 


■ 2£.0 


12.3 


9.9 


10.6 


20.2 


Engineering 


14.0 


6.6 


9.8 


36.2 


4.9 


7.5 


12.1 


Health 


13.4 


11.3 


13.5 


8.8 


21.0 


7.5 


12.8 


Professions 


4.6 


2.2 ^ 


4.1 


2.7 


10.0 


4.1 


4.0 


Education 


6.4 


4.1 


7.6 


1.8 


.2.4 


2.7 


5.8 


Physical educn 


4.8 


8.3 


5.3 


4.0 


5.2 


3.1 - 


5.7 


Religious educn 


2.-2 


6.3 


2.4 


2.6 


2.3 V 


6.5 


3.3 


H school equiv 


0.6 


1.7 


0.3 




,2.0 


1.4 


0.9 


Other subjects 


13.4 


7.2 


6.5 


6.2 


12.6 


37.7 


8.8 


Not classifiable 


4.7 


3.7 


4.8 


4.7 


4.9 


4,4 


4.4 


REASON 
















Jpb related 


68.4 


25.9 


68.7 


61.6 


64.5 


46.9 


60.1 


N^ot job related 


31.6 


74.1 


31.3 , 


,38.4 


35,5 


53.1 


39.9 


D n \i T n c D 
PROVlUtR 
















2 \vr college 


16.2 


15.6 


15 \ 


19.8 


21,4 


15.3 


16. 1 


4 5^r^ college 


21.2 


12.2 


24.5 


10.4 


13.0 


15.3 


18.9 


OtheH schools 


17.2 


.. 18.3 


15.5 , 


21.4 


25.8 


15.3 


17.5 


Business 


16.1 


4.5 - 


15.2 


22.8 


7. 1 


10.4 


13.1 


Labor/prof orgn 


6.3 


. 1.6 


7.1 


3.0 


3.7 


1.0 


, 5.1 


Governmehl 
Private or'gn 


8.8 


6.5 


8.1 


8.1 


13.2 


21.2 


' 8.2 


6.8 


14.4 


7.0 


7.3 


7.2 


12.8 


B.8 


Other \ 


7.1 


10.0 


7.4 


6.8 


8.4 


8.7 


7.9. 


PAYMENT \ 
















Self/family 


43.1 


50.0 


46.0 


38.7 


44.5' 


46.5 


45.1 


Business 


28. 0 


4.8. 


27.4 


33.3 


13.2 


9.0 


22.1 


Government 


18.7 


14.7 


17.0 


17.6 


30.8 


27.1 


17.7 


Private orgn 


4.9 


7.7 


5.0 


5.2 


4.8 


5.9 


5.6 


Other 


4.8 


• 5.9 


4.5 


4.9 


6.4 


11.5 


5.0 


PERCENTAGE OF • 
















ALL STUDENTS 


74.4 


25.6 


59.3 


12.8 


8.4 


1.1 


100.0 



Source: Participation in Adult Education 1981, author' s calculat ions . 
Note: Figures may not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/or 
missing data. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF COURSES TAKEN, BY GEOGRAPHIC REGION 

(vertical percentages) 



New Mid E North W North South E South W South Moun- 

Engl Atlan Central CentraK Atlan Central Central tain Pacific 



SUBdtCT 














4 

I 






Huinani ties 


7.3X. 


10.0% 




5.2X 


, 8\4% ■ 


5.8% 


8.8X. 


■ 6.4%' 


9.2% 


'Arts 


5.5 


4.5 


6.2 


5.4 




3.8 ' 


4.6 


7.0 


5.8 


Social scl 


6.3 


5.6 


5.1 


. 4.0 


5.4\ 


3.8 


5.3 


. 3.7 


5.2 


Natural sci 


b . 0 


b . 0 


4 . 7 


3 . 0 


4 . 3 , \ 


A . A 

4;4 


C A 

5.0 


2.8 


A ' C 

3 .6 


Business 


16.0 


20.7 


21.1 


18.4 


20.9 ^ 


\20.9 


23.9 


18.8 


21.1 


Engioeer ing 


12.7 


12. 1 


12.6 


10.0 


11.8 


\2.6 


14.8 


13.3 


11.1 


Health ' 


15.4 


10.1 


11.2 


17.9 


12.5 ' 


■1)5.4 


9.5 


1 1 .8 


1^.2 


Professions 


4.4 


3.4 


3.5 


- 3.8 


4.5 


3.6 


3.3 ' 


4.8 


3.8 


Education 


6.3 


6.2 


5.2 


4.7 


' 6.5 


8.8 


5.6 


5.8 


5.1 


Physical ed 


2.6 


7.0 


6.9 


7.2 


4.0 


2.7 


■4.4 


6.4 


6.4 • 


Religious ed 


2.6 


2.4 


.3.2 


4.1 


2.4 


.3.4 


2.8 


4.3 


3.3 


H school eq 


1.3 


1.1 • 


0.9 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


1.3 • 


0.8 


0.4 


Other 


8.8 


7.3 


8.5 


12.0 


7.8 


8.4 


,7.3 


9.0 . 


8.5 


Not classfd 


5.8 


4.6 


A 4 

4. 1 


t\ A 


6.5 


r ii 

5.4 


A A 

3.4 


4.8 


A • A 

4.3 


REASON, 




















dob related 


62.. 3 


58.5 


59.4 


.60.3 


64.8 


66. -3 


62.8 


57.5 


55.6 


Not job re 1 


37.7 


41.5 


40.6 


39.7 


35.2^ 


«33.7 


37.2 


42.5 


43.4 


PROVIDER 










/ 










2 yr col lege 


1 1 1.3 , 


12.0 


1 / . 0 


9 . 6 


19./ 


9, 1 


1 / . 4 


11.2 


28 . D 


4 yr col lege 


23.9 \ 


i4.4 


18.7 


20.8 


18.7 


25.8 


19.6 


19.6 


15.6 


Other school 


21.8 1 


23.8 


21.4 


19.4 


17.4"* 


14.6 


15.4 


16.0 


15.1 


Business 


11.0 ' 


12.6 


13.0 


15.2 


13.6 


14.9 


16.9 


16.8 


11.4 


-Labor/prof 


5.9 


3.4 


4.7 


6.1 


5.0 


5.8 


4.3 


. 5.6 


6.2 


Government 


7.9 


6.1 


6. 1 


10.1 


11.0 


12.9 


9. 1 ' 


10.4 


"6.9 


Private orgn 


10.2 


9.2 


10.0 


10.7 


7,4 


8.4 


8.1 


10.2 


8.3 


Other 


7.. 9 


.8.0 


8.8 


.8.0 


6.9 


"'.8 


. 9.0 


10.1 


7.8 


PAYMENT 




















Self /fami ly 


44.6 


52.0 . 


47.5 


46.1 


43.0 


41.2 


■ 45.4 


47.5 


50.6 


Business 


26.1 


23.9 


25.7 


24.4 


23.0 


23.9 


25.7 


23.0 


17.7 


Government 


17.6 


14.3 


15.6 


17.4 


22.7 


22.9 


18.8 . 


16.5 


. 20.9 


Private orgn 


6.0 


5.5 


• 5.3 


7.1 


6.3 


6.7 


4.4 


6.7 


5.0 


Other 


5.6 


4.1 


5.7 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


5.5 


6.1 


5.6 


PERCENTAGE OF 


V 
















" ALL STUDENTS 


i 7.4. 


8.7 


12.8. 


12.2 


13.2 


■ 3.4 


6.5 


13.0 


18.5 



Source: Participation in Adult . EdCication 1981, author's calculat-ions . 
Note: Figures may not add to 100 percent because of rounding and/or 



mi ssing data. 



Appendix C 



MULTIPl/ REGRESSION' ANALYSIS 



Multiple regression analysis allows an evaluation of the interrelated 
effects of a number of demographic and educational variables. This study 
has focused on these relationships for the dependent variable GO (the 
^enrollment decision). 

Table C-1 lists the variables used in the regression equations in this 
research. . The first group of variables included such descriptive factors 
as age, education, family income, "place c\ residence, and marU-al status. 
The variables age and education were each squared to create new variables 
to checK for non-linear relationships. The second group of factors were 
applied only to 'adults who actually enrolled in education and training pro- 
grams; these variables describe the courses in which they participated. 

This study uses ordinary least squared techniques, evfen though probit 
and logit estimation procedures are often used with binary dependent varia- 
bles. The sample used in this study is large (170,000 observations, 26,000 
courses, 19,000 adults) and the parameters are consistent; a numbe^ of stu- 
dies have shown that, under such condition^, the results are essentially 
the same whether probit, logit, or ordinary least squares techniques are 



used. 
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JABLE C-1 

variabj.es used in multiple regression analysis 



Variable 


Description 


^ Operat^bnal definition 


.GO 
AGE 


•Participation in adult education 
Age of individual (in years) 


s 

0=no . 
Isyes ; 


agesq 


Age squared 




FEMALE 


Sex of individual 

■ / 


0=ma1e 
Isfemale 


WlwaRITY 

• 


Race of individual 


0=white 

1=b1acK, HispaniCt Asian, 
. other * 


EDUCATION 


Highest grade attended 




EDSQ 


Education squared 




INCOME 

! 


Family income 

• 


w I ▼ w * ■ III > W 1 V «4 W III \m U * V 

set. Each individual was 
assigned the value of the 
midpoint of his or her 
category. 


WORK 


In labor force 


Osno 
Isyes 


FULLTIME 


Working more than 39 hburs 
per week 


Qsno 

Isyes 


WCOLLAR 


In a high status white-collar 
occupation: manager, admin is- 

X X . A 4 % 1(11 

trator, tecfmical, or kindred 
worker 


Qsno 

Isyes ... 


u 1 111 r D If 


Employed in health, education, 
religion or welfare 


Qsno 
Isyes 


Lie r T 
WcST 


Living in Alaska, Arizona, .Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Hawaii, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
OrjBgon, Utah, or Washington 


Qsno 

Isyes * ■ 


(continued) 
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, TABLE C'1 (c$rU>ihued) 
VARIABLES USED IN MULTIPLE REGRESSION: ANALYSIS 



fUBURB 


Living in a. Standard Metropolitan 


0=no 


Statistical Area but outside the 


Isye^ 


I- 


central city 




VETERAN 


Served in Armed Forces 


.0=no .. 






1=yes 


MARRIED 


Married and living with spouse 


0=no 






1=yes 
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TABL-E C-2 

REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE GO/NO GO D^Cl^ION 



Dependent van ablesQO; (participation in adult education) 

. , * ALL ADULT STUDENTS MEN 
\' Regression Standard Regression Standard 
coefficient error coefficient "error 



AGE 


-.00055 




.00076 




- . 00330 




.00117 


AGESQ 


-8.980-6 




. 7.86 -6 




1 .899-5 




.00001 • 


EDUCATION 


-.02801 




.00332 




-.02365 




.00455 


EDSO 


• .00174 




. .00014 




.00148 




.00019 


FEMALE 


.04318 




.00551 


• 








MINORITY 


-.04270 




.00613 




-.04142 




.00878 


INCOME 


1.96241. 


• 


1.70 -7 




-9.299-8 




2.40 -7 • 


VETERAN 


.01321 


* 


• .^00670 




.01822 




.00723 


WORK 


.02714 


»** 


.00670 




.02904 


« 


.JO 1062 • 


FULLTIME 


.00484 




.00638 




.00857 




.00888 


WCOLLAR 


.04845 


»** 


.00593 




.0^,870 


* * * q 


.00830 


HUMSERV 


.07524 


»** 


.00757 




.05338 




.01272 


MARRIED 


.00355 




.00509. 




.02209 




.00760 


WEST 


.04620 


»** 


.00524 


C 


.04072 




.00734 


SUBURB 

o . 


-.00069 




.00490. 


-.01137 




.00686 


R squared 


.09292 








.07738 






Ns 


21,045 








9,939 







(continued) 
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TABLE G-2 (continued) 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR TH€ GO-NO GO DEClStPN 



WOMEN 

Regression Standard 
coefi^icient error 



WOMEN IN LABOR FORCE 
Regression Standard 
coefficient error 



AGE 
AGESQ. 
EDUCATION 
EDSQ 
FEMALE 
MINORITY 
• INCOME 
VETERAN 
WORK 

.FULLTIME 
WCOLLAR 
HUMSERV 
MARRIED 
WEST 
SUBURB 

R squared 
Ns 



.00157 . 
3.08448 ** 

- .03527 *** 
-.002 16 ***. 

- .04248 *** 
4.826-7 * 

.06410 

.01862 

.00188 

.05526 *** 

.08158 *** 
-.01506 * 

.05514 *•* 
-.00833 

.1 0795 
11,120 



■ .00100 
.00001 
.00485 
.00020 

.00856 
2.40 -7 
.12411 
.00969 
.00935 
.00877 
.00967 
,0.0722 
.00746 
.00695 



.00717 ** 

-.00011 *** 

-.04914 *** 

.00283 *** 

-.07207 *** 
1.119-6 ** 
.06162 

-.00829 

.04867 *** 

.07747 *** 
-.05452 

.07295 *** 

.01132 

.10318 
5,025 



.00249 
,00003 
.01203 
.00044 

.01459 
4.30 -7 
.15672 

. .01107 
.0.1285 
.01270 
.01230 
.01291 
.01182 



erJc 
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TABLE, C-2 (continued) 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS FOR THE GO-NO GO DECISION 
WOMEN NOT IN LABOR FORCE 

Regression Standard ' 
coefficient ' error 



AGE 

M w U 


00082 




00 1 07 


AGESO 


-1.907-5 




.00001 


EDUCATION 


-.02000 




.00490 


EDSO 


.00139 




.,00021 


FEMALE 








MINORITY 


-.01332 




.00980 


INCOME 


3.366-7 




2.70 -7 


VETEHAN 


-.02053 




.27252 


WORK 






m 


FULLTIME 








WCOLLAR 








HUMSERV 






m 


MARRIED 


.02040 




.00831 


WEST 


.03890 




.00840 


SUBURB 


.00525 




.00795 


R squared 


.06301 






Ns 


6,094 







Source: Participation in Adul t Educat 100*^1981 , author's calculations. 
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